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THE CHRISTIAN CONVICTION OF THE GREATNESS OF GOD 


We are finding it increasingly difficult to associate many of our 
experiences with the thought of God. The pain of the world, the 
wild cruelty of the struggle for existence, the pitiless destruction 
of man and man’s work in the fury of the sea and the fire of the 
land, the dark abysses of life—these and such things as these tax 
our faith in the primary goodness of existence, in the meaning and 
value of life. Added to this, there is man’s inhumanity to man— 
the selfishness, cunning, and violence with which some get on and 
others go down. 

Is there a God who sees and permits all this? Is, not simply 
nature and man, but God cruel also? There is a certain apologetic 
worth in foregoing alien arguments and in unfolding the content 
of our Christian faith with reference to this whole matter. Religion, 
like truth, speaks for itself. 

Our world is vastly larger to us than it was to the men of the 
prescientific age—so vast that our earth is but as a grain of sand 
on the shore of an infinite sea. But, according to our religion, 
God rules in and through all this, upholds all by the word of his 
power, and binds all together. As our world is incomparably 
greater to us than to our forefathers, must not the God of this 
greater world be incomparably greater also ? 

And there are more people, living and dead, than ever before. 
According to our religion, God knows each secret thought of all 
and hears every prayer. If we may compare humanity to a great 
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ocean, we may say that God’s thought and care are directed to every 
drop of this ocean that ever was, is now, or ever shall be. So only 
is he God at all. 

But as soon as we see how great God is we fear that he may 
be too great. Upholding countless cosmic systems and piloting 
the history of peoples, we do not quite see how he can have a heart 
for just us. God’s greatness and man’s littleness—that thought 
has often brought a paralyzing sense of human triviality and imper- 
manence. Thus, anxiety, terror, and suffering may easily become 
our portion. 

According to our gospel, however, it need not be so. Since 
God is so great we may commit not only what is great but what is 
little to his keeping. God could not care for the whole if he did 
not care for the part as well. Our times are in his hands. We 
may trust our lives to him. If we may not, what becomes of our 
religious faith and hope ? 

God is greater than our hearts. Men like Auguste Comte 
forbid us to see anything, to look for anything, beyond a human 
universe. This world must suffice as our be all and end all. But 
Comte’s ‘‘all”’ is not all—it is an island implying an ocean. The 
reality and fulness of God, of man, and of the relationship between 
God and man, this we have lost in our modern world, and must 
recover. We must overcome the abbreviation and depotentiation 
of both God and man, the outcome of the naturalistic development of 
modern centuries. With such a God as the God of the great world 
of nature and of man must be, if he fulfil the proper functions of 
God at all, the most improbable becomes probable, the most 
wonderful the most certain. Because God is infinitely great, we 
may be sure that he has great things forever in store for us. The 
thought of the greatness of God is almost indispensable to our 
faith in eternity. If we fix our eyes upon the dust and the grave, 
it seems natural to us that we too should pass into dust, like the 
leaves of autumn. But if God is greater than our hearts, the 
whole world may be only a parable, a station on the road that 
leads his child to himself. In the presence of the wonderful God, 
eternity is no greater a wonder than the leaf on the tree. And 
the wonder of the soul, which is the mystery of mysteries, in a sense 
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the creator of our world and the fountain of our life, grows clear 
to us in the light of the greatness of the God of the soul. 

And now a gleam penetrates the gloom of the abyss into which 
we were peering at the outset. We see in a new light those fearful 
things which threaten to estrange us from God. Since God is 
greater than our hearts, often we cannot understand him, often 
he seems cruel. But he sees farther than we do. He has his plan 
for each and for all. There is a mysterious and lofty making and 
building, and, knowing him, we know that it means well. This 
intimation and certainty of a hidden high meaning in things; this 
conviction of a divine plan of love, including macrocosm and 
microcosm alike; this following after God down into the darkness 
and up into the light; this participation in the building and making 
and plan-forming and plan-fulfilling—this is the warm heart of 
religion. 

To us those terrible things mentioned at the start are the last; 
to him they are the tiny part of an endless development. The 
plan of God is not finished. There is evolution of plan as well as 
plan of evolution. The future belongs to us, as well as past and 
present. God who is at the beginning is also at theend. Granting 
that human history has marched heavily through barbarism and 
misery—what are a few milleniums of previous history compared 
with the infinity and eternity at God’s disposal? The world is 
only a beginning. And if my earthly life be clouded with defeat 
and loneliness and sorrow, is not the child of God the heir of 
eternity ? What seems great to us is small to God; long to us, a 
moment to him. Indeed an intimation now and then surprises us 
that precisely what is dark and hard and gruesome in the world 
is there at all only because infinitely great thoughts pervade them 
and rule over them; because a divine necessity resides in them; 
because this is the only way that we can mount aloft and become 
capable of the glory and sonship of the eternal God. 

Man’s supreme misery, however, is not the cruelty of the 
natural order, but a guilty conscience. Is.some synthesis possible 
between the greatness of God and the guilt of man? Our hearts 
condemn us often enough. We spend sad hours under the weight 
of our moral impotence or of some single great sin. We know the 
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message of the grace and mercy of God, we read the parable of the 
Lost Son, we look upon the cross of Christ—we hear and see, but 
do not believe. We think we are too guilty. Judgment we can 
understand but not forgiveness. Now, our only comfort in such 
distress is the thought that God is greater than our hearts which 
condemn us. Because he is great he forgives. In Browning’s 
line, All-great is the All-loving too.” 

And so, in whatever direction we explore our subject, we see the 
importance of a new emphasis upon the greatness of God. It is 
a thought which should gradually penetrate all our religious 
thinking. Because God is so great, our hearts must become 
greater, so that we can apprehend him. Our souls become great 
and deep through communing with a God of greatness and depth. 

But instead of becoming great because God is great, it is easy 
and common to degrade God to the level of our own littleness. 
Instead of growing into his likeness, it is easy to fashion him after 
our own. This is why the God of which the people speak is often 
so narrow and small. Theology even cannot entirely escape 
responsibility for this evil. Sometimes theology forces God into 
amold. The theologian knows exactly who he is, the mode of his 
existence, and how he reveals himself. And the mold is used to 
judge and condemn others who have a different mold, or perhaps 
no mold at all. Of such as this we are all only too familiar. Now 
the thought of God should make the heart free, be fresh air and 
sunshine to the soul; but the God of whom many speak affects us 
like prison air, or at best, schoolroom air. They impute to him 
all their own petty, narrow-hearted, sterile, evil thoughts, then 
come and plague and terrorize men with this God of theirs. To 
them God becomes a tyrant. But it is not God, it is their own 
hearts that speak to them thus. They have formed God according 
to their own natures, instead of humbly letting themselves be 
formed by God. The pride, wilfulness, obstinacy, selfishness of 
men have tried to make God in their image, have imprisoned him 
in books, theories, dogmas, confessions. And it is no wonder the 
human heart does not love this God, will have nothing to do with 
him; that, now the heart, now the understanding, repudiates him 
and rebels against him. 
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With this in mind we may indeed say that Jesus came to free 
us from the theologians. We meet and greet the real God in Jesus. 
In Jesus the heart of God is revealed to us—there or nowhere. In . 
the life and love and death of Jesus we experience God. At that 
point in the world’s history, riddle and darkness are broken through 
by an impressive and irresistible power, and we recognize the eternal 
goodness caring for each individual. Two things the cross brings 
together: the misery of the world and the love of God. Jesus 
fought against scribe and Pharisee because they made God too 
narrow and too small, because they pressed God into the mold of 
their law, and thus excluded the hungering people from his salva- 
tion. They did not know the greatness of the love of God, and 
hence confounded him with the narrowness and hatefulness of 
their own selves. It is precisely the love of the holy God revealed 
in Jesus Christ that at once shows us how impure and selfish and 
petty and small we are, and liberates and redeems and blesses us. 
And this love is the cure of the hurt of the mind and of the 
misery of the world. 
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THE RELIGION THAT JESUS LIVED 


PRESIDENT RUSH RHEES, LL.D. 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 


The picture of Jesus given to us in the Gospels, especially by the 
synoptists, is for the most part that of a singularly objective life. 
Not that there is not much of self-disclosure, direct and indirect. 
Inwardness and searching of the heart of man are moreover 
the characteristics of his teaching. Otherworldliness, too, in pre- 
eminent degree, marks both the life and the teaching of Jesus. But 
the mood of the Confessions of St. Augustine, or of The Imitation, 
one does not find. His fellowship with God, constant, conscious, 
predominant in all his life, appears as the most natural, the most 
joyous, the strongest life a man can live. This strong, joyous, 
natural communion with God may be seen in various traits of his 
character. 


I. HIS ENTERPRISE OF PERFECT OBEDIENCE 


As has before been pointed out in these papers, from the Bap- 
tism to Gethsemane and Calvary, obedience was the law of Jesus’ 
life. ‘My meat is to do the will of him that sent me and to finish 
his work” (John 4:34) was Jesus’ confession of the innermost 
secret of his being. ‘‘ Nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt” 
(Matt. 26:39) was not first learned by him in Gethsemane. His 
whole life had made inarticulately the same avowal. 

He conceived of obedience as no mere matter of conformity to 
precepts or acceptance of tradition. It was far deeper and more 
real than that. His easygoing, though highly trained, contem- 
poraries in religious teaching found him guilty of much carelessness 
concerning practice and not a little heresy concerning belief, 
because he saw into the heart of customs and beliefs and found the 
meaning of them for men’s life, and because he was utterly loyal 
to that inner, exacting, spiritual meaning of customs and beliefs. 
He heard constantly the still, small voice, which called to an 
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obedience rooted in uttermost loyalty of heart to the will of God. 
“‘Not everyone that saith Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom 
of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my father which is in 
heaven” (Matt. 7:21). These words he taught not only by pre- 
cept; they echo from every side of his character and life. 

Obedience gave to him, what he declared it would give to all, 
a quiet and exultant freedom of spirit (cf. John 8:31, 32). How 
exacting such freedom is Jesus taught in his restatement of the law 
—as of murder, lust, lying, and the like (Matt. 5:21-48). But 
that utterly obedient life is the life of those who attain to sonship 
to God (Matt. 5:45). When Jesus called the heavy laden to him 
for rest, his secret of peace was “his yoke” (Matt. 11:28-30). 
He found perfect obedience an easy yoke and alight burden. The 
calm spirit with which he met all the crises of his life—from the 
fire of early temptation to his word of victory after Gethsemane, 
“The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it ?” 
(John 18:11)—and his whole bearing of freedom from fear of pain 
or ill, are the fruits of the emancipating power of his perfect 
obedience. 

The obedience which Jesus rendered, like that which he enjoined, 
was obedience to a heavenly mission. The Fourth Gospel sets in 
strong light what the synoptists exhibit throughout, namely kis 
consciousness of being sent to do a work for God. It was in ful- 
filment of that mission that he earned the taunting title, ‘‘ Friend 
of publicans and sinners” (Matt. 11:19). It was not accidental 
that his supreme teaching concerning God’s redeeming love (Luke, 
chap. 15) was in answer to a pharisaic objection to his association 
with men and women whom his contemporaries looked upon as 
outcasts. This certainty that obedience to God meant the fulfil- 
ment of a heavenly mission sets Jesus far apart from that pious self- 
seeking that would flee the world to win salvation. ‘‘Whosoever 
willeth to save his life shall lose it; and whosoever may lose his 
life for my sake shall find it’ (Matt. 16:25) was his law for the 
disciples. This is a far remove from religious asceticism. The 
searching self-denial he enjoined was a forgetting of self in absorb- 
ing obedience to the heavenly mission, the fulfilment of which was, 
according to his teaching and example, the doing of the will of God. 
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So the enterprise of obedience, which was one of Jesus’ supreme 
undertakings, was not so much a task as it was his very life. ‘My 
meat is to do the will of him that sent me.” 


II. HIS UNQUESTIONING TRUST IN GOD 

The story of the Temptation, however the evangelists came by 
it, reveals the inner secret of Jesus’ religion of perfect obedience. 
That secret was his perfect trust in God. The counterfeit of trust 
—that is, religious presumption—was the evil involved in the 
temptation of the pinnacle of the temple. Such presumption 
bases itself on the most pious of practices and the most orthodox 
of ideas. The tempter quotes Scripture: “‘He shall give his angels 
charge over thee.” He appeals to the need for running great risks, 
for working against apparently hopeless odds, he appeals also to the 
need for impressing the popular mind—if indeed this Galilean is 
to lead God’s people into his kingdom. In all ages men of earnest 
mind and pious habit have fallen into the snare. Jesus saw more 
clearly because he trusted God more perfectly: ‘It is written, thou 
shalt not put the Lord thy God to the test” (Matt. 4:7). He was 
obedient to his own more perfect heavenly vision. If God had 
indeed called him to usher in the kingdom, it must be because the 
kingdom needed such a one as he for its leader. True to himself 
and trusting in God, he obeyed. In like perfect trust and unfalter- 
ing dependence on God he pursued his course through popularity 
that would have misled, as well as through contempt and open 
hostility that would have dismayed, a less perfectly trustful soul, 
even unto Gethsemane and Calvary. 

His life of prayer was the necessary outcome of this perfect 
trust. Prayer was the very breath of his life—whether in the night 
solitudes when he escaped from the urgency of popular demands, 
or amid the crowds with and for whom he did his mighty works, 
or in the last supreme crisis of the Garden. ‘Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit” (Luke 23:46) was the last word on 
the cross, because it has been the supreme word of every day of his 
life. When he told his disciples that faith even as a grain of mus- 
tard seed could make the greatest obstacles to be surmountable, 
he was declaring what his own spirit had proved to be uttermost 
verity. 
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The name by which Jesus taught his followers to think of God 
and to call upon him in perfect confidence was the name by which 
he himself knew God with the most perfect knowledge of personal 
communion. Nothing so exhibits the perfectness of Jesus’ trust 
as the transcending intimacy of his appeal to “my father which 
is in heaven.” Nothing so clearly reveals his superiority to formu- 
las of traditional belief. The splendid distinction of Enoch, who 
walked with God, was truer of Jesus than of any other soul of man. 
When, after his searching spiritual ministry to the Samaritan 
woman, the disciples were amazed at his indifference to natural 
hunger, they could not fathom the truth of his confession, ‘‘I have 
meat to eat that ye know not” (John 4:32). In deepest reality 
his meat was to do God’s will, because his life was one of utter 
intimacy of communion with God. Of that intimacy of communion, 
obedience and perfect trust were the inevitable fruits. 


Ill. HIS PROFOUNDLY ETHICAL PIETY 


Because religion is the conscious fellowship of the spirit of man 
with the unseen, otherworldliness has always been a prominent 
trait of strongly religious natures. Monastic seclusion and mani- 
fold ascetic practices have been the marks of that otherworldliness 
in many forms of religion—Christian and non-Christian. To such 
otherworldly temperaments Jesus offers many perplexities. In his 
own day men contrasted him with John, the prophet of the wilder- 
ness, who “‘came neither eating nor drinking,” and some mocked 
him as ‘‘a gluttonous man and a wine bibber, a friend of publicans 
and sinners” (Matt. 11:18, 19). His intimacy of fellowship with 
common life was fundamental to his character and no accident. 
Still less was it an inconsistency. He who spent the night in the 
mountains in prayer, while eager multitudes sought for him; he 
who sent other multitudes away and dismissed even the disciples, 
that he might in solitude fortify himself for his increasingly diffi- 
cult enterprise of obedience, was not another man but the same who 
accepted the eager hospitality of Matthew. the publican, who sat at 
meat in the house of his negligent Pharisee host, who sought out 
Zacchaeus, and who found welcome refreshment in the love of his 
friends at Bethany. 
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That this is so appears in all his religious teaching—for that 
teaching is the truest revelation of his own religious life. Men have 
often found it strange that so little that is new in idea.has been 
contributed by Jesus to the world’s ethical teaching. Yet he has 
attained the unique position of the world’s supreme teacher of 
ethics as well as of religion. His significance lies in the fact that 
by him religion and everyday righteousness were indissolubly knit 
together. Even the worship of God, he taught, must be inter- 
rupted if need be to right a human wrong: (Matt. 5:23, 24). And 
if men are indeed to be sons of God they must, he taught, be God- 
like in their regard for and ministry to their fellow-men, irrespective 
of the seeming deservedness of such men for love and respect 
(Matt. 5:44-48). Like the prophet Micah, Jesus in life as well as 
in word taught that “walking humbly with God” cannot be severed 
from ‘“‘doing justly and loving mercy.” 

His attitude toward religious ceremonials—like the Sabbath 
regulations and the rules of ceremonial cleanliness—is highly signifi- 
cant as an indication of his profoundly ethical piety. In precept 
and by parable, no less than in conduct, he constantly affirmed the 
social character of religion. He who sees in secret, desires to dis- 
cover in his children the kind of roots that will bring forth the fruits 
of righteousness that may be seen of men, even though it must 
never be done in order to be seen of men. (Matt. 5:16; 6:1). 

For a religion of spiritual self-seeking he had only sternest 
rebuke as has already been noticed: ‘‘He that seeketh his life shall 
lose it.” He stands as the undying rebuke of all such self-seeking. 
“Even the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto but to min- 
ister’? (Mark 10:45). Self-denial he enjoined and practiced— 
the self-denial of complete absorption in the good of others, for the 
establishing of God’s kingdom among men. 


IV. HIS OTHERWORLDLINESS 


Yet Jesus’ life was one of most supreme otherworldliness. In 
fact, his chief religious significance was his demonstration of the 
possible and certain triumph of the other world in and over the pres- 
ent order of life. His message was the kingdom of heaven. His 
whole life was devoted to the establishment of that kingdom of 
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heaven. Of no other man who has ever lived was it true as it was 
true of him that “his citizenship was in heaven.” And heaven 
was for him not simply an idea or a hope. It meant the scene of 
God’s complete dominion. That complete dominion he for him- 
self acknowledged, and he sought to establish it on earth. Against 
the popular ideas he taught that that kingdom “cometh not with 
observation,” but is wherever God’s will is acknowledged as 
supreme (Luke 17:20, 21). His parables of the Leaven and of the 
Mustard Seed are his own confession of faith. When we follow 
sympathetically the last days of his earthly life, and note his quiet 
confidence, his patience and his strength; when we apprehend the 
meaning of his high expectation in his word to Peter: ‘‘On this 
rock I will build my church and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it” (Matt. 16:18); when we listen understandingly to his 
triumphant cry on Calvary, “It is finished” (John 19:30), we 
find ourselves admitted to the sanctuary of his own religious life, 
and discover something of its perfect otherworldliness. Then, too, 
we begin to understand something of the breadth and depth of his 
faith, and of his certainty that God and heaven and the eternal 
victory belong to this present life, that God and heaven are working 


for the triumph of righteousness and brotherhood in this present 
life. The vision of John who saw the new Jerusalem descending 
from God out of heaven, to be established on the earth was a true 
Christian ideal. To accomplish the realization of that ideal Jesus 
lived and died and rose again. 


V. THE ISOLATION OF JESUS 


The Friend of publicans and sinners, the chosen Lord and 
Master of his faithful disciples, was followed by them “afar off” 
on his way to Calvary. So, in fact, though unconsciously had they 
followed him thitherto. So have men followed him since. With 
all the marvelous friendliness of heart, and perfect approachable- 
ness of Jesus; with all his natural and evident hunger for the 
friendly approach of men to him, particularly in the crises of his 
life as in Gethsemane, yet beyond any other life known to men, his 
was a life apart. Otherworldliness was a trait of his religion, 
because the otherworld was in a pre-eminent sense that in which he 
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was most at home, and the Father in heaven, whom with peculiar 
disclosure of deepest intimacy of kinship he called habitually 
““my Father,” was closer to him in spiritual fellowship than any 
of the disciples or faithful friends of his earthly days. None of 
his followers, then or afterward, though aspiring with great desire 
for fullest conformity to his likeness, has ventured to claim any 
such intimacy of fellowship with God. None of his followers, then 
or afterward, though entering eagerly into the work he came to 
perform, has disclosed a consciousness like his of a heavenly mis- 
sion. Grant all that may be granted in the way of a coloring of the 
gospel records by the Christian thinking which grew up after the 
first Easter, the root of that Christian exaltation of Jesus was the 
exalted impression made by Jesus. The early disciples knew him 
to bea manapart. They could follow with ardent devotion. They 
could not wholly understand or comprehend him. 

And yet, isolated as in many ways his life was, he was for those 
disciples the veriest realization of manhood’s destiny. His invi- 
tation, ‘‘Follow me,” thrilled, but did not mock them. That 
exalted thought, which grew up out of the effort of Christian devo- 
tion to understand the Lord’s supreme dignity and meaning, firmly 


declared him to be “the firstborn among many brethren’’(Rom. 
8:29), to whose image it was God’s clear purpose that his followers 
should be conformed. 


So he lived among men—as the man from heaven illuminating 
the earthly life; obedient even until death, with a trust unalter- 
able in his God and Father; of the otherworld, yet transfiguring this 
world through the message and example of simple righteousness. 
He walked with God as a son peculiarly beloved, he lived with man 
as a friend and helper and teacher of heavenly truth. And in all, 
his meat was to do the will of Him that sent him, and to finish His 
work. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


WELLINGTON H. TINKER 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


In the year 1837 the Michigan state legislature passed an act 
that brought into being the Literary Department of the University 
of Michigan. It was not until 1841 that the school with two 
instructors, a librarian, and six students opened its doors. Since 
then 48,000 men and women have studied in the University, 
30,000 of whom are still living, while 25,000 and more have received 
degrees. 

During the last academic year there were 5,381 students in the 
seven departments, all grouped around a single campus, with a 
faculty of 325, exclusive of assistants and demonstrators. Forty- 
nine different states and territories and twenty-nine different 
countries were represented. 

It is interesting to note the number and variety of social, 
literary, fraternal, athletic, and religious organizations that are 
to be found in a great university. At Michigan, for instance, 
there are sixty-three different fraternities and clubs, all of which, 
with very few exceptions, own or rent commodious buildings. In 
addition, there are eighty-seven other organizations that clamor 
for the student’s support and attention, exclusive wholly of the 
twenty-nine athletic teams and associations. Mention should be 
made as well of the larger groups that are brought together by the 
athletic games of the season, the important social events of mid- 
winter, and the almost weekly literary and musical entertainments. 

At this writing we cannot determine how uniformly the privi- 
leges of these organizations are distributed among the student 
body. If there is one class of men more largely debarred than 
any other, it is probably that body of men who feel the necessity 
of earning a part or all of their expenses. There are hundreds of 
such students spending anywhere from three to thirty hours per 
week in such work, and yet it is surprising how many even of these 
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men find the time for participation in the activities of the student 
organizations. 

To understand the moral and religious attitude of university 
students without taking into consideration these extra curriculum 
attractions and necessities is quite impossible. There are to be 
sure an increasing number of men, usually in the professional 
departments, who find their regular curriculum work so difficult 
and their laboratory hours so long that they feel compelled to give 
their whole attention to their studies. Such men are worthy of 
every encouragement. Their faithfulness is an object-lesson of 
great value. Nevertheless it is true that the result of such absorp- 
tion in purely curriculum work often affects the student’s moral 
and religious life quite as disastrously as the giving of one’s time 
and strength in equal measure to things that in themselves are far 
less worthy. In both cases the mind is so absorbed that it either 
refuses or neglects to put the kingdom of God first. Other things 
are given right of way. Whatever investment of time or thought 
the student may chance to give to religion is so small as to net him 
no appreciable dividend. Consequently his interest wanes. 

The subject of religion, though, is unavoidable in any modern 
university. Science raises questions that puzzle men. Sociology 
troubles them not a little. Philosophy likewise disturbs some of 
the old creeds that have been lying long unused. Ail this is inevit- 
able and the result would be well, if the men would think their 
way through, but such thinking is hard work and other things are 
more interesting. Religion has meant little to many of them. 
It has been shadowy and unreal. Why bother about it now? If 
necessary it can be attended to when college days are over. So 
large numbers of them reason; and this accounts, in no small 
degree, for whatever lapses in church attendance or in morals may 
have taken place. We are far from affirming that this is a universal 
experience or that it is peculiarly true of the University of Michigan. 
Neither would we affirm that this tendency is greater among college 
men than among non-college men. On the contrary, we believe that 
college men in general are far superior in morals and far more 
responsive to religious appeals than any other group of men pro- 
portionately as large. Nevertheless it seems to be true that the 
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average college man, unless great pressure is brought to bear 
from some unusual source, is supremely interested in things other 
than religion. This does not mean that he is wholly bad, but 
simply that his perspective is wrong. 

It would be interesting to know the number of men in Michigan 
who drink regularly or occasionally, the number who smoke, or 
the number who are flagrantly immoral, but wholly aside from 
the apparent impossibility of securing such figures accurately, the 
facts, even if known, would not tell the whole story. Such figures 
might be shocking enough, but at best they would indicate only 
a few of the external results of a tendency that makes itself felt 
in many other ways. 

In the great state universities where the teaching staff is sup- 
posed to remain neutral so far as any doctrinal instruction is 
concerned, this tendency is apt to be even more marked. It is, 
therefore, essential to provide as adequately as possible for the 
religious life of the student in such institutions. To mention all 
of the moral and religious agencies at work in the University of 
Michigan is quite impossible. Nor are we able to give the names 
of the godly men who are making their presence felt for right- 
eousness. There are several factors, though, that we can indicate. 
They may be grouped under two headings: 

First: Those agencies that are serving the moral and religious 
interests of the University indirectly, producing, as it were, moral 
and religious by-products. Among these may be mentioned: 

a) Those student organizations that require an exceptional 
grade of excellence upon the part of all applicants for membership, 
such as athletic teams, honor societies, debating teams, press 
organizations, etc. All of these agencies compel their candidates 
to submit to a most rigorous discipline, producing thereby those 
elements of persistence and self-control that are fundamental to 
all moral and religious development. 

b) Those courses of study in the University curriculum that 
in themselves have high moral and religious values. Such sub- 
jects, for instance, as philosophy, sociology, English literature, his- 
tory, the English Bible, etc. The same is true of the department 
of public speaking. The effort to treat with all the skill at one’s 
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command the vital themes of the day compels one to study and 
reason to conclusions and then to champion his convictions not 
only before his classmates but often before the public as well. 
There is danger lest the student strive for the argument that will 
win, rather than for the truth itself. If he can be warned of this 
danger, and guided wisely in his choice of themes, there are few 
courses that can be made of greater moral and religious value. 
Were it not for the fact that in the last analysis the teacher really 
reveals and teaches himself whatever his particular subject, we 
could say with little fear of contradiction that every University 
course has definite moral worth. 

c) The faculty advisers. These men by virtue of their office 
are able to assist the members of the Freshman classes. Their 
advice, coupled as it is with much consideration, makes a real 
impression upon the Freshman. It gives him a respect for the 
University, making him more ready to obey its regulations. It 
is often difficult for the adviser to know just how he can be of 
service to the men, but the mere fact that he stands ready, even 
though not called upon, has its value. The whole system is a 
step in the direction of making the relation between student and 
professor more personal and human. 

d) The strict and impartial enforcement of the rules of the 
University. This discipline has a most decided effect upon the 
whole moral tone of the student body. 

Second: Those agencies that are serving directly the moral 
and religious life of students. These agencies are more easily 
discovered, although it is quite possible that those mentioned in 
this article do not by any means exhaust the list. I refer especially 
to the churches, the student guilds, and the student Christian 
associations. 

a) The churches. The churches of the University of Michigan 
have not been unaware of their responsibility. They are located, 
for the most part, near the campus and do their best to serve both 
town and gown. There seems to be an increasing desire on the 
part of the pastors to keep their students and their resident young 
people together. 

b) The student guilds. The students so greatly outnumber 
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the other young people in some of the churches that several 
denominations have petitioned their state and national councils for 
funds sufficient to support regular student pastors. It is still a 
much debated question whether the state and national organizations 
should pay these student pastors directly, thus controlling their 
action, or whether they should contribute their money direct to the 
local church and leave entirely in the hands of the local board the 
responsibility for securing and directing the student pastor. This 
latter conception seems to be the more popular one in Ann Arbor 
as three out of five student or guild pastors are so paid and directed. 
Provision has also been made by outside denominational gifts for 
what is known as student guild houses. Four out of the five 
student pastors are equipped with such buildings, the Presbyterian 
pastor having two at his disposal, one for young women and the 
other largely for young men. The dormitory feature is emphasized 
in all but one of these and a selected body of denominational 
students is induced to room in the building. This unites the work- 
ers and aids not a little in getting the assistance of other students. 

c) The student Christian associations. These organizations 
are also at work. The woman’s building is a fine, well-equipped 
stone structure and the secretary for women a woman of rare 
ability. The men are housed at present in a small two-story, 
frame structure, a building altogether inadequate for the work. 
A modern and fully equipped association building for men is con- 
templated for the near future. Two secretaries are employed on 
full time and given adequate office assistance. 

It is now fitting to ask for results. What are these various 
agencies accomplishing? Are they really developing moral and 
religious values in the lives of the students? In attempting to 
answer these questions we must acknowledge that whatever progress 
has been made has been due very largely to the combined efforts 
of all. With this statement in mind some definite results may be 
noted. 

1. A greater willingness on the part of students to unite with 
religious organizations. The gain in one organization alone was 
more than 100 per cent over the membership of the preceding year, 
making a total membership in this one society of 1,620 students. 
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2. A greater willingness on the part of students to contribute 
toward the support of missionary and religious projects. The 
students subscribed $4,579 to the projects of one religious organiza- 
tion, and nearly $4,000 of the amount was actually paid. 

3. A greater willingness on the part of students to assist in 
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definite religious and moral work. More students gave time to such 
work last year than ever before in the history of the University. 

4. A greater willingness on the part of students to make 
definite decisions for the Christian life. The general attitude of 
students was so favorable last year after a special series of 
religious meetings that services of a similar nature have been 
planned for this year. 

5. A greater willingness on the part of the students to obey the 
unwritten laws of the University. Prominent business men have 
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noted the improvement, and even saloon keepers have acknowledged 
their loss in trade. 

6. A greater willingness on the part of all Christian workers 
to unite their efforts for the sake of more effective service. A 
federation of Christian workers has just been formed, composed 
of all the pastors, student pastors, and Association secretaries of 
the city. Possibly no one event during the past year has given 
so much encouragement to all parties concerned. 

It is natural, however, to be more conscious of one’s needs than 
to count one’s blessings. This, I am sure, is true of those who are 
interested in the students’ moral and religious welfare and who 
see so much that still remains to be done. Let me indicate briefly 
a few outstanding needs: 

1. A careful survey of the whole student field, that existing 
conditions such as the housing situation, the fraternity problem, 
the curriculum demands with special reference to the amount of 
work assigned for Mondays, etc., may be known. This will enable 
all who are interested to devise methods of meeting actual situa- 
tions, and not purely theoretical ones. 

2. The provision of biblical and apologetic studies that shall 
supplement more fully the required and elective work of the cur- 
riculum. Special courses should be provided for Freshmen and 
taught with the thought of preparing them for the questions 
that their later studies are bound to raise. A popular but 
thorough course in apologetics should also be offered, especially 
for the men who are studying philosophy and sociology, not for 
the purpose of up-rooting the teaching in these departments, but 
rather for the purpose of revealing the abiding religious values 
and their worth in producing greater motive power for right 
conduct. 

3. The presentation of the claims of religion in the large. 
Whether one has in mind biblical, missionary, or evangelistic 
campaigns there are so many absorbing interests on the campus, 
that the religious organizations can never hope to arrest the atten- 
tion of any large number of students unless they unite their forces 
and present their cause in such a masterful way as to compel atten- 
tion. This involves careful preparation and thorough advertising. 
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We know of no finer illustration than the recent evangelistic cam- 
paign held at the University of Illinois. Weeks were spent in 
preparation so that when Mr. Mott and eight or ten other religious 
workers arrived the whole city realized that meetings of remarkable 
interest were to be held. 

4. A more definite attempt to present to the upper class men, 
especially, the claims of the social service and religious professions. 
In these great state universities where the students are being 
educated so largely at public expense there ought to be a larger 
return in lives dedicated to these forms of public service. 

5. A more persistent endeavor on the part of the religious 
workers to secure the co-operation of larger numbers of faculty 
men. The experience of one organization during this last year 
has given evidence of a real eagerness on the part of many of these 
men to co-operate in aggressive Christian work. 

6. The provision of more definite ways and means by which 
the undergraduates and recent alumni may give their religious 
convictions actual expression in service. Special leaflets might 
well be prepared for the Seniors making very clear to them the 
real needs in town and city which they as college men can and 
ought to meet. The college and the university in the last analysis 
must be tested by the serviceableness of its product in the 
country at large. 

7. The devising of ways and means by which every large uni- 
versity town, even though it be located in a “‘wet’’ county may rid 
itself of saloons, at least within a five mile radius of the university. 
It should be possible to secure such united action upon a problem 
of this sort as to compel every legislature in this country to pass 
some such laws. The need is painfully apparent. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature that one discovers as 
he studies the situation in these great universities is the increasing 
clearness with which the religious workers among students are 
seeing their problems. If the problems seem of unusual importance 
in the minds of these men, it is due to the fact that the country is 
depending more and more upon the product of its universities for 
its ablest leaders in every walk of life. 
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THE MINISTER AND THE BOY 
VIII. THE CHURCH BOYS’ CLUB* 


ALLAN HOBEN 
The University of Chicago 


Those who know the boy best can hardly be persuaded that the 
Sunday school can be made to satisfy his intense demand for action. 
Yet action is an important factor in religious education. Com- 
mendable efforts are being made to introduce more of handicraft 
and artistic expression into the work of the Sunday-school class; 
but from the boy’s point of view, the making of maps, illuminated 
texts, and temple models does not fully meet his desire for doing. 
The character of the Sunday school, its place of meeting, and the 
proper observance of the day preclude the more noisy, varied, and 
spontaneous activities which may be made to carry moral and 
religious value. 

Another agency is needed in the church that can be more 
venturesome and free than the Sunday school, an agency that can 
act on the parallel of the boy’s natural interests and adapt its 
methods to his unfolding life in terms of action. The Sunday 
school can stick to its task of elucidating the history and theory of 
religion; but the boys’ club is a better place for securing the expres- 
sion of religious principles and so confirming them in character. 
When the Sunday school shall have reached its highest point of 
efficiency it will still have failed to cover the most vital element in 
the moral and religious training of the boy simply because it will 
still be a Sunday school and, presumably, a Bible school. That is, 
it will have not only the benefits but also the limitations of the 
sacred day and of the book method of instruction. 

But some will say, ‘‘Why take the boy out of the home at all? 
The good home, the public school, and the established agencies of 
religion are enough. A club is not needed.” It might be replied 

For bibliography see William B. Forbush, The Coming Generation, D. Appleton 
& Co. 
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that all boys do not have good homes and that relatively few attend 
church or Sunday school; but if that were not the case the desira- 
bility of the boys’ club would still be apparent. The fact is that 
the boy gets out of the home anyway and seeks his group. There 
is a process of socialization and self-discovery for which the best 
home-circle cannot provide; and the club only recognizes and uses 
this gang instinct. It capitalizes for good the normal social desires 
of the boy. In so doing it does not necessarily conflict with a single 
good element in the home, but is rather the first formal token of 
citizenship and the guarantor of proper deportment in the midst 
of one’s peers. 

In a well-directed club the consensus of opinion will usually be 
more effective in securing good conduct than the father’s neglected 
or fitful discipline or the mother’s endless forbearance. The boy 
has profound respect for the judgment of his equals. And wherever 
the leader can make the group ideals right he can be practically 
assured of the conformity of all who come within the group influence. 
“The way we do here,” “the thing we stand for,’ constitutes a 
moral leverage that removes mountains. The boy that has been 
too much sheltered needs it, the boy that has been neglected and 
is whimsical or non-social needs it, the only son needs it, and the 
boy who has been demoralized by the misconduct of the Sunday- 
school class needs it. 

The club is never justified, then, in offending against the home. 
Keeping young boys out late at night, interfering with home duties 
or with the implicit confidence between a boy and his parents, or 
dragging him off into some sectarian camp away from his family is 
not to be tolerated. This is never necessary, and the wise leader 
can always co-operate harmoniously with the home if he takes 
thought so to do. 

But the leader who fails to recognize the sanctity and 
priority of the home, who permits his interest in boys to be blind 
to home conditions and influence, or who does not approach the 
home problems as a reverent and intelligent helper is very far from 
an ideal workman. One great advantage of the small club in the 
church consists in this personalized and teachable interest which 
gets in close by the side of perplexed, ignorant, weak, or neglectful 
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parents and seeks to raise the home as an institution so that all its 
members, including the boy, may be richly benefited. To be a 
pastor rather than a mere herdsman of boys one must know their 
fold. It is well enough to be proud of the boys’ club but it is good 
boy’s work to develop home industry and to encourage habits of 
thrift and of systematic work that shall bless and please the home 
circle. The boy may far better work too hard for the communal 
welfare of the home than to grow up an idle pleasure-seeking 
parasite. 

It is taken for granted that the wise pastor will think twice before 
organizing a boys’ club. It were better for him to leave the whole 
. enterprise in the innocent realm of his castles in Spain than to add 
another failure to the many that have been made in this attractive 
and difficult field. Enthusiasm is essential, but taken alone it is 
an embarrassing qualification. Therefore he should make a careful 
inventory of his available assets. If he contemplates personal 
leadership he would do well to list his own qualifications. In any 
event he will need to be familiar with the boy-life of his community, 
with all that endangers it and with all that is being done to safe- 
guard and develop it in accord with Christian ideals. If the boys 
of his parish are already adequately cared for he will not feel called 
upon to bring coals to Newcastle. 

His personal inventory must needs take into account his tastes 
and ability. These will be determined frequently by the mere 
matter of age; for undoubtedly the earlier years of one’s ministry 
lie a little nearer to the interests of boyhood and at this time the 
knack of the athletic training received in school or college has not 
been wholly lost. The leader may recover or increase his ability 
in games by taking a course at the Y.M.C.A. 

If he finds within himself a deep love for boys that gets pleasure 
rather than irritation from their obstreperous companionship, if he 
is endowed with kindness that is as firm as adamant in resisting 
every unfair advantage—which some will surely seek to take—if 
he is noise-proof and furnished with an ample fund of humor that 
is scrupulously clean and moderately dignified, if he possesses a 
quiet positive manner that becomes more quiet and positive in 
intense and stormy situations, if he is withal teachable, alert, 
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resourceful, and an embodiment of the ‘‘square-deal”’ principle, 
and if he is prepared to set aside everything that might interfere 
with the religious observance of every single appointment with his 
boys—then he may consider himself eligible for the attempt. 

But how will he go about it? Will he print posters of a great 
massmeeting to organize a boys’ club? Will he besiege his church 
for expensive equipment, perhaps for a new building? Will he ask 
for an appropriation for work which most of the people have not 
seen, and of whose value they cannot judge except from his enthu- 
siastic prophecies? Let us hope not. To succeed in such requests 
might be to die like Samson; while to fail in them would be a 
testimony to the sanity of his responsible parishoners. 

There is a better way—a way that is more quiet, natural, and 
effective. Possibly there is already in the Sunday school a class of 
eight or ten boys between the ages of twelve and fifteen years. Let 
the pastor become well acquainted with them and at first merely 
suggest—in their class session or when he has them in his study or 
home—what other boys have done in clubs of their own. He need 
not volunteer to provide such a club, but merely indicate his will- 
ingness to help if they are interested and prepared to work for it. 
If the boys respond, as they undoubtedly will, then the pastor will 
need to find a few sympathizers with boys who will give some 
financial and moral assistance to the endeavor. He may find some 
of these outside the church, and often such friends are the more 
ready to help, because they are not already taxed to carry on the 
established church work. The best policy is for the pastor to. 
figure out how boys’ work can be begun without coming before the 
church for an appropriation. It is well to begin in a very humble 
way with such funds as the boys can raise and the backing of a 
few interested people, securing from the trustees of the church the 
use of some part of the premises subject to recall of the privilege 
on sufficient grounds; and—a consideration never to be slighted 
although often hard to get—the good-will and co-operation of the 
sexton. With the sexton against him, no pastor can make a church 
boys’ club succeed. The club will make no mistake in paying the 
church something for the heat and light consumed. 

If an indoor area sufficient for basket-ball, and a room suited to 
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club meetings can be had, then the initial apparatus for winter 
work need not exceed a parallel bar, a vaulting-horse, and three 
floor mats in addition to the basket-ball equipment. This will 
involve an outlay of from $75 to $150. Good parallel bars are as 
expensive as they are serviceable; but boys have been known to 
make their own, and this is highly desirable. Indian clubs, dumb- 
bells, and wands may only prove a nuisance unless they can be 
carefully put away after the exercises. Anyway, boys do not care 
greatly for calisthenics and most drills can be given without these 
trappings. Granting that the boys have faithful and wise super- 
vision, the undertaking should be allowed to rest upon them to the 
full measure of their ability. 

When it has become clear that funds and quarters can be pro- 
vided, then the matter of formal organization should be taken up. 
The ideal church club is not a mass club where certain privileges 
are given to large numbers of boys who take out memberships; but 
a group club, or clubs, with a good deal of democratic control. 
Prior to calling the boys together for organization, the pastor will 
have blocked out the main articles of a constitution, and will have 
formulated some ideas as to the ritual and procedure which shall 
have place in the weekly meetings of the club. In order to do this 
intelligently, he will need to study such organizations as the 
Knights of King Arthur and various independent church clubs that 
have proven successful in fields similar to his own. Usually there 
should be something in his own field that will lend definite color 
and interest to his local organization. The following sample con- 
stitution is offered for purpose of suggestion only. 

It worked well with boys of from ten to fourteen years of age 
in a country town. 

CONSTITUTION 

I. We be known as the Waupun Wigwam. 

II. For to be sound of body, true of heart, unselfish and Christian we be 
joined together. 

III. They that have seen ten to fourteen summers may join our Wigwam 
one by one if we want them. High names have we. These names we use in 
our Wigwam. 


IV. At our meetings around the Campfire each Brave is Chief in turn and 
chooseth one to guard the entrance. Medicine Man serveth us continually. 
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He knoweth his Braves. He chooseth Right Hand to serve him. When days 
are longest and when days are shortest we choose one to write what we do in 
Wigwam, one to collect small wampum and one to keep the same. 

V. They that be older than we, they that be our friends may visit us in 
our Wigwam. Woman by us ishonored. Chivalry by us isshown. Whatever 
is weak is by us protected. 

VI. Measured are we when we join the Wigwam and once a year there- 
after—our height, calf of leg, hip, chest, and arm. This by Medicine Man who 
keepeth the writings and adviseth how to improve. He praiseth what good 
we do, and alloweth not “what harmeth body, defileth tongue, or doeth ill 
to mind.” 

VII. Small wampum pay we all alike according to the need of the Wigwam 
and the Campfire. 

VIII. Deeds of valor do we read in Wigwam and Indian tales of old. Each 
telleth of brave deeds he knows. A motto we have. This Medicine Man 
giveth every three moons. We have our war whoop and our battle song. We 
loyally help Medicine Man in his work and when he speaketh in the Great Tent. 

IX. When admitted to the Wigwam we very solemnly vow to be obedient 
to all its laws and to try to please our Great High Chief in Heaven who ruleth 
every tribe, World without end. Amen. 


RITUAL 


THE WIGWAM WAY 


The Braves being seated in a semicircle, the Chief, clad in blanket and attended 
by Right Hand, enters. All arise. Chief takes position. Waits until there is 
perfect silence. 

Chief: My trusted and loyal Braves! 

All: Hail to our Chief! 

C.: I am about to sit with you around our friendly Campfire. Brave 
will guard the entrance that none come into the Wigwam at 
this time. Let such as be of our Wigwam advance and prove themselves. 

Each Brave comes forward in turn, whispers the motto in the Chief’s ear and 
says, May I, , be known as a loyal Brave of the Waupun Wigwam ? 

C.: As such be thou known. 

All: So may it be! (When this is done the Chief continues.) 

C.: For what are we bound together ? 

All: For to be sound of body, true of heart, unselfish, and Christian we be 
bound together. 

C.: What virtues are the greatest ? 

All: Faith, hope, and love. 

C.: Who is great ? 

All: He that serves. 

C.: What is our sign ? 
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All: The sign of the cross. 

C.: Sing we a song of valor. 

All: sing, “The Son of God goes forth to war.” 

C.: Let us be seated. (He gives one rap with the tomahawk.) 


C.: Brave , admit any who are late and have given you the 
motto. 

C.: Medicine Man will read from the Book and pray. (All kneel for the 
prayer.) 

C.: Brave — will read what we did last. 

C.: Brave will find who are here. (Each one present 
answers “Ho” when his name is called.) 

C.: Brave will tell what wampum we have. 


C.: Is there any business to come before our Wigwam? (Reports, unfin- 
ished business, and new business.) 

C.: Is there one fit to join our Wigwam? (Jf there is a candidate who has 
secured his parent’s consent and who at a previous meeting has been elected to 
membership with not more than two ballots against him he can be initiated at this 
time.) 

C.: Brave Right Hand, what shall we do now? (Right Hand says how the 
time shall be spent.) 


CLOSING 


Chief calls to order with a whistle. Each Brave takes his place quickly and 
quietly. (Moccasins or gymnasium shoes are worn in all Wigwam sessions.) 

Chief gives two raps. Alli arise. 

C.: My Braves, we are about to leave the Campfire. Let us join hands 
and repeat our covenant. (All join hands and repeat clause by clause after 
the Chief.) 

We covenant with our Chief and with each other, 

To be true men, 

To protect the weak, 

To honor woman, 

To make the most of life, 

And to endeavor to please God. 

So do we covenant. 

Then the national anthem is sung and the following yell is given: 

Who are we? 
Chee Poo Kaw 
Waupun Wigwam, 
Rah, Rah, Rah! ! 


This club proved of value in a town of three thousand which 
had a dozen saloons and no organized work for boys or young men. 
It was supplemented by a brotherhood for the older boys. In the 
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clubroom was a large fire-place in which a wood fire burned during 
the sessions. The room could be partially darkened. The walls 
were covered with Indian pictures and handicraft, and the sur- 
rounding country abounded in Indian relics. In the summer the 
club went camping on the shore of a lake nine miles distant. From 
another of the many successful clubs of this type the following 
article on “ Purpose” as stated in the constitution is worthy of note: 

“We gather in our Wigwam that we may become strong as our 
bows, straight as our arrows, and pure as the lakes of the forest.”’ 

Clubs patterned after rangers, yeomen, life-saving crews, and 
what not have been successfully projected to meet and idealize local 
interest; and the novelty and slightly concealed symbolism seem 
to take with boys of this age. But the most important factor is 
never the organization as such but the leader. 

For the period of from fourteen to seventeen years probably no 
better organization has been devised than the Knights of King 
Arthur. Its full requirements may be too elaborate in some cases 
but freedom to simplify is granted, and also to eliminate the require- 
ment of Sunday-school attendance as a prerequisite to membership 
and the requirements of church membership as a prerequisite to 
knighthood. Leaders dealing with this age should read The Boy 
Problem by William Byron Forbush and The Boys’ Round Table by 
Forbush and Masseck. (Boston or Chicago: Pilgrim Press, 6th 
edition, $1.00 each.) 

Ordinarily a policy of relationship between the club and Sunday 
school and church will have to be formulated. Some mistakenly 
make Sunday-school attendance a prerequisite for club membership 
and some make church membership the condition of attaining the 
highest rank in the club. Contrary to this practice, it is always 
best to let the Sunday school and the church stand on their own 
merits and not to use the club merely as a bait for either. Nor 
should ranking in the club be conditioned on church membership. 
Boys should not be tempted to make the church a stepping-stone 
to their ambition in this more attractive organization. The best 
policy is that of the ‘open door.” Let the club do all that it can 
for boys who are already in the Sunday school and church, but let 
it be open to any boy who may be votedin, and then throughexample 
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and moral suasion let such boys be won to church and Sunday 
school by the wholesome influence of the leader and the group, 
quite apart from any conditions, favors, or ranking within the club 
itself. An unofficial relation between the Sunday school and the 
club will be maintained by having club announcements given in the 
school and by bringing the Sunday-school superintendent before 
the club frequently. In some churches the boys’ whole department 
of the Sunday school is the boys’ club, and this may prove a good 
method where it can be carried out with proper divisions and 
specialization as to age, etc. 

In discussing any proposed constitution, consideration should 
be given to suggestions from the boys themselves and every question 
should be threshed out in a reasonable, democratic way, strictly 
after the fashion of deliberative bodies. The opinion of the leader 
is sure to have its full weight and matters needing further con- 
sideration can always be referred to committees to be reported 
back. Questions of discipline should be handled by the club itself, 
the director interfering only as a last resort to temper the drastic 
reactions of a youthful and outraged democracy. If there is a 
men’s organization in the church, tie the club to that. This will 
guarantee strength and permanency to the club and will help the 
men by giving them a chance to help the boys. 

The form of the constitution and ritual will be governed by the 
age which they seek to serve. Boys of from ten to fourteen years 
may not rise to the splendid formality of the Knights of King 
Arthur. Possibly the idealization of the best Indian traits will 
serve them better. From fourteen to seventeen or eighteen the 
knighthood ideals are most satisfying, while one may question their 
utility after that when the youth turns to reflection and debate and 
is suited by civic and governmental forms of organization. It must 
not be assumed that any one type of organization is good for all 
ages and does not need to be supplemented, modified, or super- 
seded as the boy makes his adolescent ascent. 

If the pastor has limited time and limited help he will do well to 
center his attention on the important period of twelve to fifteen 
years; and in order to do his work properly in the club meetings 
and on the gymnasium floor especially, he should have an adult 
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helper as soon as the attendance exceeds ten in number. It is far 
more important to do the training well than to make a great showing 
in numbers and at the same time fail in creating a proper group 
standard and in developing individual boys. In the ordinary 
improvised church gymnasium one man to every ten boys is a good 
rule. 

In a church club that grew to have a membership of sixty, the 
following grouping for gymnasium privileges was found to work 
well: Boys ten, eleven, and twelve years old, from 4:15 to 5:30 in 
the afternoon; boys thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen years old, from 
7:00 to 8:15 the same evening; and boys sixteen, seventeen, and 
eighteen years old, from 8:15 to 9:30. Such a use of the plant 
secures economy of time, heating, etc., and with a little help one 
may give every boy two gymnasium sessions a week, which is not 
too much. If possible, showers and 1°ckers should be provided; 
and in classification for gymnasium work allowance should be made 
for retarded boys and for boys of extraordinary ability, so that 
they may play with their equals irrespective of strict classification 
by age. The best single test for classification is weight. 

The leader will do well to see that everything is right and clean 
in conversation and practice in the locker-room and showers. He 
will be on hand frequently in the bath, not hesitating to strip and 
bathe with the boys. All foolish prudery and shamefacedness 
must be wholesomely banished, and it will benefit rather than harm 
the boys for their leader, after having taken them through the 
exercises, to join them in the pleasure and stimulation of the 
shower bath. 

Not only the leader but as many interested church people as 
possible should “back” the boys by attending their meets and 
games with other teams. Remember that in order to command 
their full loyalty some loyalty to them must be shown. The 
important function of the annual or semiannual banquet should not 
be overlooked. Such an affair is inexpensive and unquestionably 
an event in the life of every member. The mothers will always be 
glad to provide the food and superintend the service; and in every 
town there will be found men of high standing who will count it an 
honor to address the club on such an occasion, while entertainers 
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and musicians will also gladly contribute their talent. Probably 
the average minister does not duly appreciate how much high-grade 
assistance may be had for the mere asking and how much benefit 
comes to those who give of their ability as well as to those who are 
the fortunate recipients of such service. 

The clubroom rapidly grows rich in associations as it becomes 
decorated with the symbols of the club and the trophies won from 


time to time. Things that have happened but a year ago become 


entrancing lore to a group of boys, and the striking features of 
meetings, outings, or contests lose nothing in sentiment and 
cohesive worth as the months pass. The sophisticated adult may 
not fully appreciate these little by-products of club activity, but 
the boy who is growing into his social and larger self makes every 
real incident a jewel rich in association and suggestive of the 
continuity and oneness of his group life. The use of an appropriate 
pin or button, of club colors, yells, whistles, and secret signals will 
bear fruit a hundred fold in club consciousness and solidarity. 
Summer is especially hard on the city boy. If there is no vaca- 
tion school, wholesome outdoor job, or satisfactory play, then 
mischief is certain. Indoor life is particularly distasteful during 
the hot weather and the flat is intolerable. Long hours and late 
are spent upon the street or in places of public amusement where 
immoral suggestions abound. High temperature always weakens 
moral resistance and there is no telling into what trouble the boy 
may drift. Hence to relinquish boys’ work in the summer is to 
fail the boy at the very time of his greatest need. The competent 
leader does not abandon, he simply modifies his endeavor. As 
early in the spring as the boys prefer outdoor play he is with them 
for baseball, track work, tennis, swimming, tramping, fishing, 
hunting, camping; closing the season with football and remaining 
out until the boys are eager to take up indoor work. The lack of 
formal meetings in the summer need not concern the leader. It is 
sufficient that he give the boys his fellowship and supervision and 
keep them well occupied. In all of this outdoor work the program 
and activities of the Boy Scouts of America are unsurpassed. 
The ideal club will have its summer outing. When properly 
planned and conducted, a summer camp is of all things to be 
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desired. For several months it should be enjoyed in anticipation, 
and if all goes well it will be a joyous climax of club life, an experi- 
ence never to be forgotten. But like all good work with boys, it is 
difficult and exacting. Safety and the rights of all cannot be con- 
served apart from strict military or civic organization; and no leader 
will take boys to a camp and assume responsibility for life and limb 
without a thorough understanding and acceptance on their part of 
the discipline and routine which must be scrupulously enforced. 

Every boy should be provided well in advance with a list of the 
utensils and outfit needed, and the organization of the camp should 
give to each one his proper share of work. The efficiency and 
dispatch of a corps of boys so organized is only equaled by the joy 
that comes from the vigorous and systematic program of activities 
from daylight to dark. 

The best way for the leader to become proficient in conducting 
a camp is to take an outing with an experienced manager of a boys’ 
camp; the next best way is by conference with such a person. The 
Handbook of the Boy Scouts of America will be found very helpful 
in this respect, and Camping for Boys by H. W. Gibson, Y.M.C.A. 
Press, is excellent. It is necessary to emphasize the necessity of 
strict discipline and regularity, a just distribution of all duties, full 
and vigorous use of the time, extra precaution against accident, 
some formal religious exercise at the beginning of the day, with the 
use of the rare opportunity for intimate personal and group con- 
ference at the close of the day when the charm of the campfire is 
upon the lads. When boys are away from home and in this paradise 
of fellowship their hearts are remarkably open and the leader may 
get an invaluable insight into their inmost character. 

Whenever possible the minister will bring his boys’ club work 
into co-operation with the boys’ department of the Y.M.C.A. 
Where the Y.M.C.A. exists and the church cannot have moderate 
gymnasium privileges of its own, arrangements should be made for 
the regular use of the association’s gymnasium. It is desirable that 
the stated use of the gymnasium be secured for the club as such, 
since the individual use in the general boys’ work of the association 
is not as favorable to building up a strong consciousness in the 
church club. The Y.M.C.A. can best organize and direct the inter- 
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church athletics and it has performed a great service for the church 
clubs in organizing Sunday-school athletic leagues in the various 
cities, and in supplying proper supervision for tournaments and 
meets in which teams from the different churches have participated. 
To direct these contests properly has been no small tax upon the 
officials, for the insatiable desire for victory has in some cases not 
only introduced unseemly and ugly features into the contests but 
has temporarily lowered the moral standard of certain schools. 

Superintendents and pastors have been known to sign entrance 
credentials for boys who were not eligible under the rules. In some 
instances church boys have descended to welcome the “‘ringer”’ for 
the purpose of “‘putting it over” their competitors. In grappling 
with these difficulties and in interpreting sound morality in the 
field of play the Y.M.C.A. has already made a successful contribu- 
tion to the moral life of the Sunday-school boy. Nothing could be 
more startling to the religious leader, who insists upon facing the 
facts, than the facility with which the ‘“‘good”’ Sunday-school boy 
turns away from the lofty precepts of his teacher to the brutal 
ethics of the ‘‘win-at-any-price’”’ mania. The Sunday-School 
Athletic League under the guidance of the Y.M.C.A. tends to 
overcome this vicious dualism. 

In some districts the leader of the church boys’ club may arrange 
to make use of the social settlement, civic center, or public play- 
ground, thus holding his group together for their play and supple- 
menting the church outfit. The object in every case is to maintain 
and strengthen a group so possessed of the right ideals that it shall 
shape for good the conduct and character of the members severally. 
To the many ministers who despair of being able to conduct a club 
in person it should be said that young men of sixteen or seventeen 
years of age make excellent leaders for boys of twelve to fifteen 
years and that they are more available than older men. If such 
leaders of high moral character can be secured for boys’ work in 
the various churches of the community they can be brought 
together for conference and study once a month at the Y.M.C.A., 
if one exists, and by such association they will develop efficiency 
and inter-church co-operation in all plans affecting the boy-life of 
the community. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
VI. FROM NEHEMIAH TO CHRIST 


PROFESSOR GEORGE AARON BARTON, Pu.D. 
Bryn Mawr College 


With the adoption of the Levitical law in the time of Nehemiah 
the foundations of Judaism had been laid, but the edifice was not 
completed. During the centuries which followed the superstruc- 
ture was gradually erected. During much of the following period 
our sources afford almost no information as to what was happening 
to the little colony in Jerusalem. Until the year 332 Judea was 
under Persian rule, and so far as we can tell few events of impor- 
tance occurred. Documents recently discovered in Egypt prove 
that in the fifth century a colony of Jews, equipped with a temple 
of Yahweh, was in existence at Elephantine in Egypt. It is inferred 
from Josephus, Antiquities, xi. 7:1, that about 350 B.c. the Pales- 
tinian Jews made another unsuccessful attempt to regain their inde- 
pendence, in consequence of which the Persian governor punished 
them severely. 

With Alexander’s conquest the Jews passed under Greek con- 
trol, and when the wars which followed Alexander’s death had 
passed away the Jews were for a hundred years subject to the 
Ptolemies of Egypt. Suffering much from the contentions of the 
Seleucids of Antioch and the Ptolemies, they finally passed in 199 
B.c. under the control of the Seleucids. During much of this time 
they had been left to govern themselves with little outside inter- 
ference. Jewish colonies were established in increasing numbers 
all over the eastern Mediterranean, and contact with foreigners 
tended to broaden the thought of many Jews. In Jerusalem itself 
much eagerness was manifested for Grecian forms of life, though 
deep devotion to the law remained in many faithful hearts. In 
168 B.c. Antiochus Epiphanes endeavored to blot out the Jewish 
religion and to hellenize the Jews. This occasioned the Macca- 
baean revolt, which for twenty-five years dragged on with varying 
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fortunes. Because of the weakening of Syria through internal 
dissensions, the brave Hebrews at last won their independence in 
143 B.c. This struggle, resulting in a political liberty such as they 
had not possessed for six hundred years, created among the Jews a 


new devotion to their country and their God, and made a deep - 


impress upon their religion and literature. Under the Asmonaean 
kings, who were descended from the Maccabees, and who ruled 
down to 63 B.c., the limits of the realm were extended almost as far 
as in the glorious reigns of David and Solomon. But the Asmonaean 
house became divided, Rome was called in to settle the dispute, and 
liberty was lost. After twenty-five years of confusion, in which 
Judaea reflected all the changes of Roman politics at their most 
disturbed period, Herod the Great became king of Judaea under 
the protection of Rome. 

The religious life of this period was of a varied character. There 
was the priestly class, upon whom fell the mantle of Ezra and the 
author of the P document. They showed their devotion to the law 
by elaborating and supplementing its provisions, developing such 
laws as those which specify the detailed duties of all the Levitical 
families, and the minutiae of the sacrifices for the dedication of 
the altar, the Passover, etc. In time these devotees of the law 
produced the Books of Chronicles—an expurgated edition of the 
history of Israel. This work represents the great worthies of the 
nation as keeping the Levitical law, and David as assigning the 
Levites their duties! Closely akin to these legalists were such men 
as the author of Ps. 119, who found in the law guidance, illumina- 
tion, the manifestation of God’s care, and many motives to the 
devout life. Then as now the influence of ritualism was not 
wholly bad. Mystically inclined souls made it the basis of an 
attractive piety. Such a piety is not the most spiritual, but it may 
be thoroughly genuine. . 

The Psalter, which was collected and edited in this period, and 
much of which was composed in it, reflects the great variety of the 
religious life of the time. Sometimes it voices complaints of hard- 
ship, sometimes it breathes forth imprecations, sometimes the 
psalmists give themselves to national self-examination, but they 
unite in voicing devotion in words which have made articulate the 
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devotion of others in all climes and centuries. Though one in their 
devotion, the psalmists often, differ in opinion. Thus the author 
of Ps. 66 takes the whole sacrificial system for granted, while no 
prophet of the eighth century protests against it more effectively 
than the author of Ps. 50. Ps. 44:17 ff. regards religion as keeping 
the law and abstaining from idolatry, while to the author of Ps. 51 
religion is an experience of the soul, which cleanses the heart and 
drives away the miasma of sin which springs from within. The 
religion of the time as revealed in the Psalter touched every key 
of life, from the lowest in Ps. 137 to the highest in Ps. 51. 

Apart from priest and psalmist there were in this period the 
sages, who stood outside the conventional forms of religion and 
endeavored to test the quality of all things in the light of common- 
sense. The earliest and greatest of these was the author of the 
Book of Job, who about 400 B.c. composed one of the world’s great 
masterpieces. This man brought the current theology of his day 
to the test of reason and showed its inadequacy as an explanation 
of life; he portrayed with matchless power the growth of a soul in 
suffering, and the value of religious experience as the key to the 
mystery of life. 

In striking contrast to the author of Job as regards poetic 
ability and religious depth are the compilers of the Book of Proverbs 
and the author of Ecclesiasticus. They take delight in the objec- 
tive and practical, and their speech lingers about the expedient. 
The skeptic who wrote Ecclesiastes belongs to a still different order. 
To him there is no hereafter, life is a weary and unsatisfying round, 
but the one practical thing to do is to make the most of healthy, 
physical pleasure while the sunlight of youth lasts. Had his work 
not been interpolated in the interest of orthodoxy it would never 
have come down to us. The author who about 50 B.c. composed 
the Wisdom of Solomon belongs to still another class. He com- 
bines genuine Hebrew piety with the best elements of Greek culture 
and his beautiful and persuasive words both charm and exalt. 

During this period there came into existence a class of stories 
which teach a religious or national lesson. Such are the Books of 
Jonah, Judith, Tobit, and Esther. The author of Jonah is the 
one canonical writer who understood the significance of the mis- 
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sionary mission of Israel as set forth by the second Isaiah, and he 
satirized the nation for its unwillingness to enter upon this service. 

In the last two centuries before Christ the messianic hopes 
underwent great transformation. This was due to a variety of 
causes. At first it had seemed sufficient that at some time the 
nation should be free, and should enjoy a kingdom of righteousness 
under a king like David, but as the centuries dragged on and one 
messianic hope after another was dispelled, the idea began to prevail 
that faithful Jews might be raised from the dead to participate in the 
joys of such a kingdom. At first the hope of this post-resurrection 
life was limited to five hundred years (Enoch 10:10), but it was 
gradually extended to an indefinite period (Dan. 12:2,3). At the 
same time supernatural elements were introduced into the mes- 
sianic hope through the influence of Babylonian allegory. The 
Babylonians had themselves allegorized their wars with Elam 
in terms of their creation epic, making it appear that these 
struggles were conflicts between different deities. This allegory 
had affected Persian eschatology as it now affected that of the 
Jews. Yahweh took the place of Marduk in the allegory and the 
world power which was oppressing Israel, the place of Humbaba 
or of the earlier Tiamat. As Marduk had overcome Tiamat in 
supernatural struggle before the heavens and the earth could be 
created, so it came to be believed that Yahweh must overcome the 
world demon, embodied in Syria or Rome, before the new heaven 
and the new earth could be created and the kingdom of God could 
be established. Little by little the hopes of the natural Pales- 
tinian kingdom of the earlier days were transformed, and Israel 
looked for a supernatural kingdom to be introduced by a great 
cataclysm. While all agreed as to its supernatural introduction, 
views as to details differed widely. Some apocalyptists held that it 
was to be established in Palestine; others, that it was to be estab- 
lished in the heavens. 

In like manner the conceptions of the Messiah were supernat- 
uralized. One apocalyptist conceived him as a supernatural being 
who had pre-existed in the presence of God ‘from before the founda- 
tion of the world (Enoch, chaps. 46, 48), and who would be mani- 
fested when the time for the great cataclysm came; others believed 
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that the Messiah would be born on the earth and miraculously 
caught up to heaven, to be preserved until the time for his miracu- 
lous manifestation had come. Some writers fixed their thought so 
intently upon the coming of the kingdom and upon the miraculous 
interposition of God for its establishment, that they almost over- 
looked the Messiah (see Psalter of Solomon, chap. 17). Varied as 
were the conceptions, they were alike in the possession of super- 
natural elements. The simple, though ideally beautiful, hopes of 
Isaiah had become the congeries of supernatural expectations, 
which form the background of New Testament thought. 

Another development which reached its culmination in the last 
pre-Christian century was the movement which called into exist- 
ence the Pharisees and Sadducees. The beginnings of this move- 
ment are involved in obscurity. In the centuries after Nehemiah 
the kernel of the Jewish people had become enthusiastically devoted 
to the law. Gradually they came to look down on the rest of the 
world, which did not possess such a law and which had not the 
monotheistic faith. These people called themselves Chasidim, or 
“the pious.” Jews who were careless of their great inheritance 
came in for a share of their scorn. At the beginning of the 
Maccabaean outbreak the Chasidim supported the Maccabees. 
When, however, religious liberty had been secured and the Macca- 
bees pushed on, won political liberty, and established a worldly 
state they lost the sympathy of the Chasidim. These Jewish 
puritans thought a high priest, who was at the same time a worldly 
prince, and who often treated religious matters from the point of 
view of statecraft, a renegade. As time went on the friction 
increased, and in the reign of Alexander Jannaeus, 104-79 B.c., the 
opposition of this party, which had taken the name of Pharisees, 
or ‘‘separatists,” caused much embarrassment to the government. 
When Alexander left the government to his widow, Alexandra, in 
79 B.C., he counseled her to rule in accordance with pharisaical 
ideas, and thus the Pharisees, who were the most numerous element 
in Judaism, became dominant. 

Out of this friction the opposition party, the Sadducees grew. 
They were the Maccabaean or Asmonaean house and its friends. 
They included the priestly, wealthy, and aristocratic class. They 
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were officially, but not enthusiastically religious, and it is probable 
that the name Sadducees, ‘righteous ones,” was given them in 
derision. 

The Pharisees were radical where the Sadducees were conserva- 
tive, and conservative where the Sadducees were radical. Along 
with the supernaturalization of the messianic hope and faith in a 
resurrection there had grown up 4 belief in numerous demons and 
angels. The apocalypses of the period contain many of their names, 
so definite had their personalities become in the popular thought. 
All this, together with the new doctrine of the resurrection, the 
Pharisees accepted, but the more skeptical Sadducees did not. 
Some of the psalmists had protested against the resurrection—it 
seemed so incredible to them (see Ps. 88:10; 115:17)—and the 
Sadducees fully shared their views. As to the observance of the 
details of the law, the Sadducees were much less strict. 

Naturally, as the Pharisees were so much more interested in the 
law, there arose from their ranks the copyists and students of the 
law, who were called scribes. In order to enable faithful Jews to 
be sure that they were observing the law, a “hedge” of oral tradi- 
tion was gradually collected about it, and schools of the law were 
established. So far as we can trace these schools they began in the 
reign of Herod the Great, just before the beginning of our era. 
Naturally there were differences of opinion among the Pharisees. 
The school of Shammai interpreted the law with great strictness, 
while Hillel, who had come from the captivity in Babylon to estab- 
lish a school in Jerusalem, interpreted it far more liberally. For a 
long time these interpretations were not committed to writing; both 
students and teachers carried them in the memory. Ultimately, 
expanded by later teachers, they became the Jewish Mishna. 

We have now glanced at the main points in the evolution of the 
religion of Israel. We have traced it from that early time when it 
was not appreciably different from the religion of other nomadic 
Semites until it had prepared the way for the coming of Jesus 
Christ. We have noted the action of antagonistic social forces and 
social ideals, the creative power of prophetic personalities, who, 
for depth and clearness of spiritual insight, stand among the great- 
est of mankind; we have recognized the providential coming of 
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national misfortunes, which compelled the nation to heed the 
teaching of her matchless spiritual guides. We have watched as 
the creative prophetic ideal gave place to uninspired and uninspiring 
Phariseeism, and have realized that fundamental as was the reli- 
gious work of the prophets—a work which is the basis of all mono- 
theistic religions—it never succeeded in shaking itself sufficiently 
free from national institutions and ceremonies to become the 
universal religion of mankind. For this, religion waited the still 
more creative touch of the Nazarene. 
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THE PROTESTANT DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE LIFE 
UNDER CRITICISM AND REVIEW 


PROFESSOR GEORGE CROSS, Pu.D. 
Newton Theological Institution, Newton Center, Mass. 


The orthodox confessions of Protestants were an interpreta- 
tion of their faith in the face of Catholicism. But the interpre- 
tation was too narrow to be adequate. The farther Protestantism 
progressed and the more remote became the danger from Catholic 
attacks, the more independent and original became its self- 
interpretation. The truth is that the criticism and revision of 
Protestantism from within had begun long before the Westminster 
Confession was drawn up and at that time was well under way. 
The aim of this paper will be to indicate the progress of that move- 
ment so far as it relates to our present subject. 

On its intellectual side Protestantism was an affirmation of 
the right of men to think for themselves and to follow their own 
thought wherever it might lead. The prerogative of reason— 
the reason of the individual—was fundamental. The chief appli- 
cation of the principle was in the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
but it could not long remain there. A vigorous development of 
this side of Protestantism appeared in Socinianism. The followers 
of Socinus proved on the basis of reason that the Scriptures were 
to be accepted as the written word of God. But the Scriptures 
could not be admitted to contain anything contrary to reason 
inasmuch as nothing irrational could be of divine origin. With 
this as a shield the traditional exegesis of Scripture was skilfully, 
and often justly, assailed. A direct attack followed upon the 
whole orthodox position. With the rejection of the Trinity, the 
absolute deity of Christ, original sin, bondage of the will, fore- 
ordination, penal atonement, and the efficacy of the sacraments 
went also the doctrine of eternal punishment. Though there is 
some obscurity in their doctrine of the future life, they contended 
for the natural mortality of man, the physical resurrection of all 
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by divine power, everlasting life for the righteous, and temporary 
punishment of the wicked, followed by their annihilation. Their 
views spread rapidly. Though they were suppressed in Poland, 
where they were at one time very powerful, and though they dis- 
appeared as a separate body, their influence continued and reap- 
peared in England in great force. The Deism of the eighteenth 
century and the Unitarianism of England and America represent 
largely the same critical movement. 

However, Socinianism was too weak on the religious side to 
overthrow the orthodox view of the future. To the Socinian 
doubt of the rational character of the orthodox view was added 
doubt of its Christian character by the form of Protestant faith 
known as Arminianism. It arose in Holland under the teaching 
of James Arminius, professor of theology at Leyden, drew to its 
side a number of eminent men, among whom Hugo Grotius, the 
great Dutch jurist, is the most famous, and passed over to England. 
There it was accepted by many churchmen and Dissenters. The 
cast-iron system of Calvin with its divine despot and its appar- 
ently low estimate of human worth, repelled Arminius. He 
attacked the ideas of unconditional election and reprobation, and 
of irresistible grace, because they destroyed the prerogative of 
man and the humanness of God. On such a view it becomes impos- 
sible to sentence infants and heathen who had never heard the 
Gospel to the same place as those who heard but disobeyed. 

Grotius wrote a work on the atonement which has become 
famous. In form it was a refutation of the Socinian doctrine of the 
atonement but in reality it undermined the orthodox view. For 
it constituted an attack on the conception of justice that underlay 
the latter. For the Catholic representation of divine justice as a 
method of compounding for offenses Calvinism had substituted 
the demands of an eternal, universal, inviolable law. Justice was 
to reach its true end, not in the reformation or happiness of the 
sinner, but in retribution. Every sin was of infinite demerit and 
its moral equivalent was eternal misery. Grotius interpreted the 
atonement from the point of view of the ends of civil administra- 
tion: justice is a means to good government and public well-being. 
hence punishment is remedial in intent. He supported his argu- 
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ment by laying great stress on the laws of nations as expressive of 
the dictates of reason on this point and thus commended his views 
not only as Christian but as rational. The natural inference is 
that eternal punishment may be found unnecessary for any. 

Arminianism grew. The famous protest of the Remonstrants 
against the five points of Calvinism was repudiated by the Reformed 
church of Holland at the Synod of Dort in 1619, at which repre- 
sentatives from other Reformed churches were present, but the 
apologetic language of the synod and its retreat from the supra- 
lapsarian position was a sign of weakness. The alarm at the 
spread of the new views in England showed that the protest had 
not been ineffective. 

To find the most direct repudiation by evangelicals of the 
extreme Calvinist view we must turn to the Mennonite churches 
of Holland and their spiritual kinsmen, the General Baptists of 
England. While they retained the traditional view of the events 
of the end of things, they transferred the emphasis from abstract 
power and justice to the divine love and pity. One or two quota- 
tions must suffice: 

Perdition has its rise out of man but not at all out of the good Creator. 
For God, since He is the highest and most perfect good and love itself, accord- 
ing to the nature of the highest love and goodness was not able not to have 
willed that felicity and salvation should fall to the lot of his creatures. He 
did not therefore predestinate, ordain, or create any one of them that he should 
be condemned; nor did he wish or decree that they should sin or live in sins, that 
he might subject them to condemnation As no man begetteth a son 
to the gallows, nor no potter maketh a pot to break it, so God doth not create 
or predestinate any man to destruction. 

What looks like a reply to the statement of the Westminster 
Confession appears in a Brief Confession or Declaration of Faith 
by Baptist churches, in 1660. It distinctly affirms the salvation 
of “all children dying in infancy, not having actually transgressed 
against the law of God in their persons,”’ the signers ‘‘not daring 
to conclude with that uncharitable opinion of others who... . 
by their doctrine that Christ died for but some shut a great part 
of them |i.e., of mankind] out of the kingdom of heaven for ever.”’ 
These utterances were not characteristic of Protestant Chris- 
tianity generally in those days, but they were signs of a change. 
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In the zeal for science which Protestantism fostered arose an 
influence that was to prove equally productive of dissent from the 
established doctrine of the future life. The Copernican astronomy 
and the Newtonian law of gravitation introduced men to a con- 
ception of the world as unutterably vast and mysterious. Not only 
did it cast doubt on the truth of the common representations of the 
different places for departed spirits and the end of the world but 
powerfully suggested the limitations of all our knowledge. More 
dangerous still to Catholic and Protestant eschatology alike were 
the presupposition and methods of scientific research. Conclu- 
_ sions were to be reached, not by inference from some given specu- 
lative principle or from an announcement of revelation but by 
induction from known facts apprehended by observation. The 
Novum Organum of Lord Francis Bacon expounded the new method 
in detail and established its supremacy in science. All true knowl- 
edge was to rest on the facts of nature. She was to yield her 
secret to the human interrogator. The method promised to be 
fruitful in the realm of religion and before a century had passed 
the fundamental character of natural religion and the higher 
certainty of natural theology became almost a truism and revealed 
theology was subjected to the test of harmony with it. The inter- 
minable disputes of theologians, the narrowness and intolerance 
of their views, the political broils of church parties, and the terrible 
wars carried on in the name of religion tended by reaction to the 
same conclusion. There ensued a wide-spread skepticism as to 
the reality of any revelation whatsoever. 

The tendency was powerfully reinforced by inquiries into the 
nature and validity of human knowledge initiated by René Des- 
cartes on the Continent and John Locke in England. The story 
of their labors belongs to the history of philosophy. The trend 
of the movement can alone be indicated here. The analysis of 
the processes of thought into their simplest elements on the one 
side and the history of them as inner experiences on the other side 
tended to show that all our knowledge arises out of the natural 
activities of our minds as they are stimulated to action by impres- 
sions on our senses. The possibility of any direct revelation from 
God or of our power to know it was thereby thrown open to the 
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gravest doubt. If so, what became of the supposed knowledge of 
future human destiny? It mattered little that Bacon, Newton, 
and Locke, deeply religious men and avowed Christians as they 
were, tried to secure for revelation exemption from the methods of 
natural investigation. The breach was thereby made the plainer. 
Their followers were often emboldened to a more radical course. 
It soon became difficult for educated men to claim for revelation 
more than a confirmatory value or the value of an addition to ~ 
natural theology. (And it might be added here that these diffi- 
culties have persisted to the present.) Rationalism in England, 
Illuminism in Germany, and Infidelity in France during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were in part the product of this 
movement. 

Most of the great thinkers of those times concerned themselves 
with the religious question, but their hopes were placed in “‘natural 
religion,’ and the doctrines of Christianity were harmonized with 
it as far as possible, or set aside, or reduced to its limits. Where 
materialism was dreaded they sought refuge from what seemed 
superstition in a rational religion of an eternal and immutable 
kind. And not altogether in vain. Ralph Cudworth’s Jntel- 
lectual System of the Universe and his Treatise on Eternal and Immut- 
able Morality were a protest against the rank materialism that was 
coming into vogue. Henry More’s The Immortality of the Soul 
was chiefly occupied with proving that spirit may exist apart from 
body. He argued that Christianity was the only religion that 
appealed to reason. Bishop Berkeley’s Principles of Human 
Knowledge tried to conserve the belief in the Deity and human 
immortality by making all existence purely spiritual, in the last 
analysis. Even Bishop Butler’s Analogy attempted to protect 
the belief in revelation on the rationalist basis that the objections 
against its doctrines were equally applicable to the truths of nature. 
Undoubtedly these men and others like them did a valuable work 
but it is plain that the defense of the full orthodox doctrine of the 
future life had been given up and all that was really left was an 
attenuated doctrine of the immortality of the soul. The leaders 
of thought were at bottom rationalists. Thus we see that as Prot- 
estantism presents a great reduction and simplification of Catholic 
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eschatology, so the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century philosophy 
of religion represents a further reduction and simplification of 
Protestant eschatology. 

That the swing in this direction was common both to church- 
men and Dissenters, to clergymen and laymen alike, is seen by 
reference to the names of well-known leaders. William Chilling- 
worth, author of The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Sal- 
vation, protested against the damnatory sentence which men passed 
on one another for differences of doctrines as high and schismatical 
presumption. The whole Latitudinarian school followed. Jeremy 
Taylor, author of Holy Living and Dying and The Liberty of Prophe- 
sying, held that Christianity was a rational faith and protested 
against the idea of the imputation of Adam’s sin and against the 
supposition that God would condemn any man to everlasting 
punishment for the sin of another. Bishop Wilkins, Benjamin 
Whichcot, Isaac Barrow, Archbishops Tillotson and Stillingfleet, 
all recoiled in one direction or another from the traditional view. 
Even Henry Dodwell, non-juror high churchman though he was, 
who expected a terrible fate for all Dissenters, shrank from pro- 
nouncing eternal punishment on unbaptized heathen and unchris- 
tened infants, but held that they ceased to exist at death. William 
Law, author of the Serious Call to the Unconverted, who influenced 
John Wesley so powerfully, believed in the ultimate purification 
of all from sin. Among Dissenters such representative men as 
Isaac Watts and Philip Doddridge disputed the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. 

Many non-clerical thinkers advocated the milder doctrine. 
John Milton said, ‘“‘We ought to believe that the perfect sacrifice 
of Christ may be abundantly sufficient even for those who have 
never heard the name of Christ and who only believe in God.’ 
Sir Thomas Brown, author of Religio Medici, doubted the justice 
of punishing the heathen in hell. Thomas Hobbes, author of 
Leviathan, affirmed the final restitution of all. George Fox and 
the Quakers were outspoken in the criticism of the orthodox view. 
Their position is best stated by Robert Barclay in his A pology for 
the True Christian Divinity, 1675: 


Christian Doctrine I, 17. 
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God, out of his infinite love who delighteth not in the death of a sinner, 
but that all should live and be saved, hath so loved the world, that he hath 
given his only Son a light, that whosoever believeth in him should be saved; 
who enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world . . . . and this light 
enlighteneth the hearts of all in a day (pro tempore), in order to salvation; nor 
is it less than the seed of sin, being the purchase of his death, who tasted death 
for every man; for as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 
. . . . As some of the old philosophers might have been saved, so also may 
now some who by providence are cast into those remote parts of the world, 
where the knowledge of the history [of Christ’s passion] is wanting . . . . be 
made partakers of the mystery of his death . . . . if they suffer his seed and 
light—enlightening their hearts—to take place.? 


Lord Herbert of Cherbury, looked upon as the father of Deism, 
but a man of religious spirit, opposed the Sacerdotalists and the 
Puritans in their exclusion of the majority of mankind from sal- 
vation. He attempted to reduce true religion (Christianity) to 
five principles, of which the last is, that there are rewards and pun- 
ishments in another life. But he went no farther. Herbert and 
Barclay indicate the main trend. Not that the orthodox view 
did not find many able defenders, notably, John Bunyan, Richard 
Baxter, and Robert South, but the revolt increased. Deism gravi- 
tated toward infidelity and in the end the apologists defended little 
more than a bare doctrine of the immortality of the soul as a simple, 
immaterial, and, therefore, indestructible principle. David Hume, 
the noted philosopher of Edinburgh, despaired of knowing anything 
of the truth of religion and fell into total skepticism as to the life 
after death. 

Space does not permit us to trace the parallel course of thought 
on the continent of Europe or in America. The criticism of Des- 
cartes and the philosophical pantheism of Spinoza were followed by 
a current of rationalism that swept the main body of thinkers into 
it. The outcome was much the same as in England. The most 
noteworthy contributions to our subject were Leibnitz’ attempt to 
preserve the doctrine of immortality by his theory of monads and 
Kant’s attempt to do the same by his Critique of the Practical Reason. 
In scientific and philosophical circles the orthodox Protestant doc- 
trine was generally abandoned. But many of the Pietists and the 
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Moravians held it, as did many evangelicals in England and Amer- 
ica. The Great Awakening of the eighteenth century in part 
restored it. 

While the spirit of the revival bore a certain resemblance to the 
spirit of Deism in that while the one emphasized the prerogative 
of the individual’s reason and the other the prerogative of the indi- 
vidual in respect to his religious experience, in most respects the 
revival signalized a spiritual resurgence against the depressing 
effect of the other movement. The leaders of the revival were 
men of strong moral conviction, rich emotional nature, and firm 
faith in the reality of human communion with God. The forms 
of early Protestant religious thought were available and corre- 
sponded fairly with their convictions. The orthodox doctrine of 
the future life was revived. Jonathan Edwards, the most noted 
leader in America, preached the doctrine of a literal hell in most 
awful language and held to the exclusive Calvinist position. George 
Whitefield also preached the severe Calvinist doctrine. Even John 
Wesley, Arminian though he was and bitterly opposed to the doc- 
trine of predestination, preached the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. While most of the evangelicals accepted the doctrine of 
the fall and of human depravity in a form mote or less grave, the 
idea of the damnation of non-elect or unbaptized infants, whatever 
may have been their views on these points, was kept in the back- 
ground, and they tried to fix on each man’s conscience the sole 
responsibility for his sins. 

Right here lay the strength of the moderate orthodox view. 
The consequences of sin were eternal. Each man must answer 
for his own. According as he repented or remained in sin, his 
destiny was heaven or hell, both endless. All was absolutely fixed 
at death. There was no remedy beyond the grave. Moral dis- 
tinctions were final. The sentence was unalterable. The issue was 
clear and the tone in which it was stated was unequivocal. Each 
man was compelled to pass judgment on himself. 

But while the orthodox view was a powerful basis for the evan- 
gelical appeal so long as that appeal was made solely to the personal 
self-judgment, it came into question as soon as men sought to pass 
upon mankind universally the same condemnation they had passed 
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upon themselves. And when it began to be seen that the gospel 
was as truly social as individual in its aim, the doctrine was felt 
to be too narrow. : 

The suggested change came about through influences inherent 
in the revival itself. For, after all, its great message was the love 
of God to all men. Before long this love was interpreted not alone 
in terms of deliverance from future misery but in terms of the 
entire well-being of man. A mighty stimulus was given to philan- 
thropic endeavor, such as John Howard’s agitation for prison 
reform and the fight against slavery. Then too the work of edu- 
cation received a great impulse. The new evangelism was followed 
by the establishment of Christian schools everywhere. Inevitably 
the conception of salvation was broadened to include education. 
The course of human history began to appear less in the light of a 
succession of judgments upon men for their failures in a time of 
probation, than as a discipline by which they were gradually raised 
from lower to higher planes of life. ; 

Unexpected effects of like kind were felt from another quarter. 
Out of the revival grew Protestant missions to the heathen. The 
theoretical basis of the enterprise which was so gloriously inaugu- 
rated by William Carey and his fellow-laborers was that the heathen 
who died without having heard and believed the gospel were irre- 
trievably lost. For more than half a century the spectacle of 
unnumbered multitudes going to eternal doom was presented as 
the incentive to missions. But along with the educational idea 
there grew up also an interest in the study of other faiths, their 
affinities or opposition to the Christian, and at length scholars of 
all denominations have sought in the history of religions the unfold- 
ing of a divine redemptive purpose that embraces the whole race. 
The tone of missionary appeal has changed. To affirm the des- 
tination of all unevangelized heathen to hell has come to be regarded 
as an error almost as monstrous as that of the condemnation of 
non-elect and unbaptized infants. 

The change has not come about without a good deal of contro- 
versy. The feeling on the subject became so strong that there 
sprang up a new denomination, the Universalists, with the doctrine 
of ultimate salvation of all as its distinctive tenet. It has not 
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become strong, for men shrink from the possible moral consequences 
of such a view. On the other hand, there has been a growing 
indisposition to assert categorically that in death itself there is 
a final barrier to all future moral change. Some form of restora- 
tionism has gained wide acceptance as a hope, if not as a doctrine. 

The theologian who most fully anticipated the new attitude 
toward the subject was F. D.E.Schleiermacher. His influence was 
widely propagated in England through the school of S. Coleridge 
and F. D. Maurice. To him religions did not appear as simply 
true and false, but as the more perfect and the less perfect. Chris- 
tianity, as the perfect religion, is in its very nature pre-eminently 
communion-forming. No limits can be set to its progress and in | 
the end its range will coincide with that of the race. Therefore he 
taught a foreordination that would ultimately bring all men within 
the sphere of the divine grace. His utterances on the subject of 
the future life are rather vague, because he felt the difficulty of 
construing it harmoniously with the present and was not firm in 
the conviction of personal immortality. His views on the future 
state of the wicked or the unevangelized are as follows: 

Eternal condemnation cannot be conceived apart from such a condition 
as implies spiritual progress on the part of the damned or unhappiness on the 
part of the blessed. Accordingly, the milder doctrine that, through the power 
of the redemption, at some time there will be a universal restoration of human 
souls, possesses an equal right. 3 
They are substantially those which were advocated so eloquently 
by the late Archdeacon Farrar in his two books that made a great 
stir in the English-speaking world, Eternal Hope and Mercy and 
Judgment. 

The publication of Farrar’s works on the subject mark the 
crisis of a great and exciting controversy. Maurice had been 
expelled from his professorship in Oxford for his utterances, but 
the prosecution of Henry B. Wilson for his publication of similar 
views resulted in a decision by the Judicial Committee of the Privy * 
Council to the effect that they were not a violation of the standards 
of the Church of England. This controversy over the “larger 
hope” raged on both sides of the Atlantic and engaged the atten- 


3 Cross, The Theology of Schleiermccher, 283. 
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tion of all the Protestant bodies. The positions developed and 
their representatives may be arranged as follows: 

Thorough Restorationists: Thomas Erskine, Samuel Cox, and 
perhaps the Germans Dorner and Julius Miiller, and the Dane 
Martensen. 

Moderate Restorationists or Men of the Wider Hope: Charles Kings- 
ley, E. H. Plumptre, Frederick Farrar, and a great many others. 

Upholders of conditional immortality, or the extinction of those 
finally impenitent hereafter: Edward White, W. R. Dale, W. R. 
Huntingdon, R. Rothe of Germany, and E. Petavel of Switzerland. 

Orthodox Conservatives: The name of W. G. Shedd is especially 
worthy of mention here. But it is to be noted that after the reitera- 
tion of the stern Calvinist doctrine, he is careful to add, “That 
some evangelized heathens are saved, in the present life, by an 
extraordinary exercise of redeeming grace in Christ, has been the 
hope and belief of Christendom.” “Hell is only a spot in the 
universe.” He is also willing to avail himself of the “supposition 
now common in the evangelical churches, that all infants, dying 
in infancy, are elect and saved.” But he does not affirm that this 
belief is his own.4 

All the disputants apparently found plenty of Scripture to 
support their views, but the controversy almost suddenly died out. 
All were evidently resting on certain presuppositions as to what 
true Christianity is. The newer attitude toward the Bible, marked 
by the growth of literary and historical criticism, turned attention 
to more fundamental questions. 

Not only so, but the wide acceptance of the evolutionary 
hypothesis, the investigations of biologists, chemists, and physicists, 
and the new psychology have raised anew the question that was 
so keenly agitated one hundred and fifty years ago, whether it is 
possible to believe in personal immortality at all. Christian faith 
in the future life is evidently in need of restatement. 


4 The Doctrine of Endless Punishment, 109, 117, 150+ 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
THE EFFICIENT CHURCH 


An unexpanding church is growing senile; a Christendom that is 
indifferent to non-Christian races is on the verge of decline. Indifference 
on the part of the church to the world, however, was never less imminent than 
today. Individual Christians may be indifferent to the non-Christian world, 
but the church is increasingly alive with missionary zeal. A careful study 
of the volumes mentioned under our present general topic will make this fact 
more than evident. Any inquiries may be addressed to the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE or to the author of the articles in this 
particular course, PROFESSOR SHAILER MATHEWS. 


It is difficult to realize that foreign missions in any modern sense of 
the word are only a trifle over one hundred years old. Of course there 
were missionaries, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, prior to the 
Moravians and William Cary, but missions as a general movement of the 
Christian church supported by organizations and having at their disposal 
vast sums of money are one of the greatest developments of modern 
Christianity. 

Yet, strangely enough there is no subject in which it is more difficult 
to interest the members of many a local church. They recognize in a 
general sort of fashion the obligation resting on the church as a whole 
to carry the gospel to every creature, but their support is too often 
perfunctory and their contributions conventional. No church can be 
in the completest sense of the word efficient until it has got some sort 
of vision of its world-wide mission. In itself it may be feeble and unable 
to furnish either missionaries or money for missionary purposes, but it 
can at least sympathize with and catch the enthusiasm that springs 
from the movement of Christendom as it proceeds to bring the world to 
the feet of Jesus Christ. - 

It is only as we become evel to great causes that we ourselves 
become great. Foreign missions are not the only service in which 
Christian men can engage, but they are at least one. In point of sacrifice 
to the average church member foreign missions may represent less than 
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that which comes from the attempt to reorganize the social order in the 
midst of which one lives; but there is plenty of sacrifice for the Christian 
who cuts the bands which bind him to those at home and moves off into 
a region which, whatever compensation it may offer in the way of oppor- 
tunity, demands unusual devotion to one’s highest ideals and the exercise 
of unusual faith. 

It is a question how long any individual church can maintain itself 
without sharing in the tidal force of a missionary undertaking. We have 
long since passed the days when missionary activity was uniformly that 
of adventure. Adventures there still are in certain fields, but in the 
development of the last few years missions are becoming so organized 
as to resemble more the extension of the religious aspects of a civilization 
than an attempt to convert men and women away from a godless and 
doomed society. It is well that churches should understand this great 
change and appreciate that foreign missions are not an attempt to rescue 
some souls here and there from hell, but rather to save individuals, 
communities, and nations through the preaching of Jesus Christ. 

Church efficiency involves the education of church members in this 
all-embracing conception of missions. A notable contribution to the 
philosophy, if it may be so called, of the missionary movement is a 
volume by Professor W. O. Carver, Missions and Modern Thought. The 
general purpose of the book is to set forth, not only the significance of 
missions to the world, but the position of missions in what may be 
called a general theory of Christian history. Professor Carver is fully 
aware of the objections to which missions are open from the point of 
comparative religion and an agnostic culture, and he discusses these 
matters urbanely but yet vividly. If one wants a general treatment of 
missions as a whole that is neither so elaborate as to be burdensome, nor 
yet so compressed as to be a bare outline, he cannot do better than to 
read this volume. Pastors particularly will find it helpful in giving a wide 
view of the entire group of problems which missionary activity raises. 

A volume of rather more concrete quality and written rather from 
the point of view of the missionary than from that of the student of 
modern thought and society is Robert E. Speer’s lectures on Christianity 
and the Nations. The volume falls into six parts: ‘‘The Missionary 
Duty and Motives”; ‘‘The Missionary Aim and Method”; “ Missions 
and the Native Churches”; ‘Missions and Politics”; ‘Christianity 
and the Non-Christian Religions”; ‘‘The Relation of Missions to the 
Unity of the Church and the Unity of the World.” This list of topics 
shows at once not only sweep of the treatment, but also practical insight. 
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Written as the book was during the course of a visit to missions in South 
America it carries something of the spirit of the missionary himself. 
Particularly significant is Mr. Speer’s treatment of the motives for mis- 
sionary activity. These apply not only to the young man or woman 
who goes to the foreign field, but quite as truly to the churches them- 
selves. ‘The supreme argument for foreign missions is not any word 
of Christ’s—it is Christ himself, and what he reveals and signifies.” 
Thus on the very first page of his treatment Mr. Speer sweeps the mis- 
sionary enterprise clear from any absolute dependence on the so-called 
“great commission.” Without denying the authenticity of the words 
he would have the church feel that it goes into the missionary activity, 
not in the spirit of legalism, but in that of co-operation with the saving 
God. In other words, that the church has in its possession a power of 
salvation which it owes to the world. In the development of this point 
of view Mr. Speer makes happy use of consular reports and the opinions 
of Sir H. H. Johnston and Lord Cromer. 

In the treatment of missionary aims and methods the busy pastor 
can find a large amount of material which he can bring to his people with 
the conviction that he is not only interesting them in missions, but is 
educating them into a knowledge of what missions are really trying to do.. 
Take, for example, the very practical question for the home church, 
as to how many of the elements of our western civilization should be 
carried into the non-Christian world in the process of evangelization. 
Mr. Speer discusses this matter at some length and not without sym- 
pathy with the social aspect of religions. But the aim of foreign mis- 
sions, he declares, is to make Christ known to the world with a view to 
the salvation of individuals and their organization into native churches; 
it is not the civilization of the world, it is not changing the habits of 
men’s lives or enlarging their knowledge, it is not even the conversion 
of the world. He regards the foreign-missions enterprise as something 
different from the ordinary work of the church as such. When the church 
is established the mission enterprise moves on. With this modification 
his discussion is not open to all the objection which at first it arouses. 
According to Mr. Speer the missionary movement is essentially evangel- 
istic and the work of the church is transformation of social forces. A 
complete success on the part of foreign missionary work would make 
it as unnecessary as it is now in England or America. 

But is not this view imperfect ? —To make Jesus Christ known to the 
world seems to be something vastly greater than the mere saving of 
individuals or establishing churches. Christ is not known to the world 
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until civilization is Christian and if this is not one of the aims of foreign 
mission work, we are greatly mistaken. At the same time we should 
agree with Mr. Speer that the religious and evangelical note should be 
primary and persistent, and at all events it is worth while to understand 
the force of Mr. Speer’s position and to remember that he distinguishes 
between what he calls the aim of missions and the total purpose of 
Christianity. 

In his discussion of the relation between missions and the native 
churches Mr. Speer expands the fundamental idea that “the aim of 
foreign missions is to plant Christianity indigenously in the life of each 
nation, to domesticate it there and let it grow up and out in forms of life 
appropriate to it in the new environment to which it has been naturalized 
so far as it has been presented in its true character of the universal life 
and faith of man.” Such a view seems to us to be decidedly statesman- 
like. We ought not to superimpose the peculiarities of our religious 
development upon the Orient. Why, for instance, should a Hindu 
become a Scotch Presbyterian or a Northern Methodist. Civilization 
must ultimately have a part in the development of these native churches 
and it is essential that the new churches be national rather than foreign. 
At the same time the immediate problems which are involved in such a 
view are very many. What, for example, shall be the relation of the 
native church to the foreign church? Why have the churches of Bengal, 
for example, not sooner become self-supporting ? Might it be desirable 
for the mission to abandon a foreign field as soon as a church is 
established and thus develop the native church through a feeling of 
responsibility? Such questions Mr. Speer discusses fully and with 
frank recognition of the barrenness of results independent of the na- 
tive Christian. But always he returns to his primary policy, the 
establishment of a true national church. 

Such a point of view leads to a discussion of missions in politics 
and of those delicate questions which rise from the presence of foreign 
missions in native states. What shall be the relation of the government, 
which wants trade with the nation, to the missionary toits people? How 
much military protection shall be assured them? How far should limits 
be set to missionary activity by treaty? Such questions must sooner 
or later be answered and a church will grow more sympathetic with the 
problems of the mission field if they are discussed at home. 

Mr. Speer’s discussion of Christianity and non-Christian religions 
might be summed up in the statement that the non-Christian religions 
have nothing to add to Christianity but very much to teach us. Indi- 
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viduals in non-Christian nations are better than their religions. Doubt- 
less Mr. Speer’s position here in this chapter will give rise to difference 
of opinion, but it is at least worthy of consideration as a frank treatment 
of a great subject. Mr. Speer is not thoroughly convinced that the 
non-Christian religions are altogether preparatory to Christianity, 
because of his rightful sensitiveness to their errors, but he would hold 
that the attitude of Christianity toward the foreign nation should 
recognize whatever good there is in non-Christian religions, but without 
compromise. The Christian missionary should frankly recognize the 
difference between Christianity and the non-Christian faiths. Chris- 
tianity is not one among many religions of approximately equal worth, 
but the one supreme religion for salvation. 

It is only to pursue the practical position taken by Mr. Speer a little 
farther to pass to the important volumes which make up the World 
Missionary Conference Reports in 1910. With two of these we are 
particularly concerned, that which contains the Report and Discussion 
upon the Home Base of Missions and that which presents the Report 
of the Commission upon Co-operation and Unity. Both volumes are 
extraordinary collections of material. Anyone who wishes to know 
just what is being done in the home field to stimulate interest in 
foreign missions will find it in the former volume, and those who 
wish to know precisely how far the tendency toward Christian unity 
has proceeded in the foreign field will find it in the second. To read these 
volumes is to come as near as one can through literature to an actual 
understanding of concrete situations. The pastor will find in them the 
sort of material that he needs to instruct the church as to practically 
every problem of method and of missionary progress toward unity of 
Christian life. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Should the task of evangelizing the non-Christian world be divided 
among different denominations ? 
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2. Would the theology of Chinese Christians likely be the same as that of 
Hindu Christians ? 

3- Should missionaries found schools, or only churches? What do you 
think of this alternative ? 

4. How much does it cost to send a dollar to the support of a missionary 
station ? 

5. How do you account for the indifference of churches to foreign missions ? 

6. If you have a son, would you like him to be a foreign missionary ? 
Why? 

7. What are the statistics of the growth of Christianity in Africa, Korea, 
Japan, India? 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 


In presenting the final group of suggestions to leaders of classes the 
InsTITUTE desires to announce that all the suggestions which have appeared 
in these pages since October first will be reprinted and can be secured after 
July first by all who desire to lead classes in either THE SOCIAL AND ETHI- 
CAL TEACHING OF JESUS or THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF 
THE Otp TESTAMENT Books. Meanwhile subscriptions to the BIBLICAL 
Wor p may be dated back so as to cover the preceding studies as long as the 
supply lasts. Commencing with October, 1912, suggestions for class work in 
further outline courses will be presented. 


THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS' 


The spirit of Jesus was never inactive. Where it lived it grew. It 
was like the mustard seed which was distended to become a great tree 
and the little leaven which must inevitably leaven the whole lump. 
The spirit of Jesus in human life today is equally dynamic. If left to 
itself in the individual many good and useful things may be accomplished 
for the good of humanity. But this is an age in which we are learning 
that the greatest strength lies in combined effort, the co-operation of the 
followers of Jesus. An intelligent study of the conditions and needs of 
society and a continuous effort to establish in a community the principles 
upon which his ideas were based is the true evangelism. 

The time of the class has for nine months been devoted to a rapid 
study of the principles of Jesus. It is now time to survey these prin- 
ciples as a whole and to set them to work in the church and community 
to which the class belongs. The work of the two meetings of the month 
should be wholly constructive. The first may deal with the local com- 
munity and may discuss: (1) Appropriate ways of training the children, 
young people, and adults of the community to appreciate such of their 
religious ideals as measure up to the standards of Jesus. (2) Plans for 

* A course book may be secured from the American Institute of Sacred Literature 
—The Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus, by Shailer Mathews. 50 cents, postage 
4 cents. 
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rendering the church more effective in its ministry to the homes of the 
community. (3) Plans for bringing the Christian spirit into the adminis- 
tration and life of the various institutions of the community. (4) Plans 
for establishing the connection between the ideals of Jesus and the best 
interests of the community. (5) Plans for promoting democratic 
Christian fellowship between all classes in the community. 

The second meeting may deal with the state and the duties of the 
Christian citizen in relation to the great questions which confront the 
nation. Not what Jesus said in detail, but the principles which his 
words and acts represented are the basis for taking a position on such 
questions as prohibition, temperance, gambling, different forms of 
recreation, immigration, the spread of disease, socialism, combinations 
of labor or of capital, the franchise, the observance of Sunday, and many 
other topics which will occur to the leader of the class. 

It is possible that in some classes the members may not be prepared 
to discuss the larger questions. In such classes it will be well for the 
leader to make selections from the practical questions connected with 
modern life which are found under Study IX in the textbook. He may 
even, if it seems best, devote the period to discussing the review questions 
and help the class to arrive at a composite answer for each question. 
In such case it would be well to devote the first meeting to the discussion 
of the questions of the first three topics which deal with the individual, 
his relation to God and to his immediate environment, leaving the last 
three topics which deal with man’s larger relationships, social, economic, 
and political for the second meeting. The full benefit of the work of this 
class will not be realized unless it results in a permanent organization 
of the members for active work in the social uplift of their community. 
It is the hope of the author of these suggestions that much useful work 
may be done within the next year by such groups as these. 


THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS’ 


The task for the present month is large. If it is well done it should 
arouse an attitude of interest and a desire to study more deeply the work 
of the poets and sages of the Hebrews. It should also give to the mem- 
bers of the class a method by which they can successfully make a more 
thorough study of the several books under consideration. 

The common use of the Psalter in public-and private worship has 


t A course book may be secured from the American Institute of Sacred Literature— 
The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books, by Georgia L. Chamber- 
lin. 50 cents, postage 4 cents. 
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rendered portions of its contents familiar, but a previous examination 
of the members of the class will reveal no extended knowledge. Famil- 
iarity is confined to a very limited number of psalms and the full 
significance of the religious thought and feeling in even these is not appre- 
ciated. Still less does the average person comprehend the nature, 
history, and contents of the Book of the Proverbs, or of the great reli- 
gious purpose of such books as Job, the Song of Songs, or Ecclesiastes. 
It will be well, therefore, to assign the different sections from 210 to 
237 to individuals in the class rather than to expect each member to 
cover all the sections. 

A program for the first meeting may be: (1) The song book of 
the Hebrew people; the characteristics of its poetry; the mechanical 
arrangement of the book and the themes of its songs. (2) The reading 
of a psalm or portions of a psalm from each of the following groups: 
historical, penitential, thanksgiving, praise, imprecation. (3) The 
origin of national songs among all people, and an attempt to relate one 
or more of the national songs of the Hebrews to a definite historical 
occasion. (4) The “sayings” of the Hebrew people, their origin and 
transmission, (5) The themes around which the Proverbs may be 
grouped, with striking examples from each group. 

Subject for discussion —Through a comparison of modern proverbs 
in more or less common use, with the Hebrew proverbs trace resem- 
blances and discuss the influence which proverbs have in the life of a 
people. 

The Book of Job is so all-absorbing in its problem and so interest- 
ing in its dramatic intensity and exalted poetical form that it seems best 
to give one meeting to the consideration of this book alone. A series 
of topics such as follow may be: (1) The problem of the nation—why 
do the righteous suffer ? and Job’s problem—why do I suffer? (2) Very 
briefly in paraphrase and not by quotation: (a) the theory of Eliphaz 
concerning suffering; (b) the theory of Bildad; (c) the theory of Zophar; 
(d) Job’s presentation of his case in answer to each of the above. (4) 
Job’s soliloquy in regard to his relation to Jehovah. (5) The answer 
of Jehovah. (6) The literary beauty of the Book of Job illustrated by 
the reading of selections. 

Subject for discussion.—Was Job’s problem really solved? Have we 
a solution of the problem of the suffering of the righteous ? 

We have still remaining for the consideration of the class three 
books, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, and Daniel. There should also 
doubtless be some time taken for a general résumé of the course in a 
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simple statement of the history and nature of the Hebrew literature, 
and a consideration in the case of each book of the religious teaching 
which remains to us as a permanent element in Christianity. We 
leave to the leader the arrangement of the program of the last meeting, 
believing that he will leave his class with a strong impression that no 
books in the sacred collection are there merely because of literary value, 
but that each related itself to life-problems—the life-problems of a most 
deeply religious people from whom we have inherited traditions and 
principles which are fundamental in the Christian religion. 


REFERENCE READING 


Kent, The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and Their Sayings; Toy, Book 
of Proverbs; Peake, The Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament; Cheyne, 
Job and Solomon; Genung, The Epic of the Inner Life; Murray, The Origin 
and Growth of the Hebrew Psalter; Perrowne, The Psalms; Edersheim, The 
Temple and Its Ministry; Davison, Praises of Israel; Daland, The Song of 
Songs; Griffis, A Lily among Thorns. The Cambridge Bible; the Bible for 
Home and School, the Modern Readers’ Bible, the Century Bible, all contain 
volumes which will assist. 

In the Hastings Bible Dictionary, both the four- and the one-volume edi- 
tions, will be found articles of value under the names of the individual books. 
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Proressor G. A. JOHNSTON Ross, of the Presbyterian College at 
Montreal, Canada, has been appointed to the professorship of Homiletics 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York City, for next year. 


In the recent death of Professor Willis J. Beecher of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, American biblical scholarship has suffered a fresh 
loss. An account of Professor Beecher and his work will appear in 
the July Biblical World. 


THE death of Principal A. M. Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, which occurred in the past winter, removed a figure of inter- 
national significance in theology. Professor Fairbairn paid more than 
one visit to America, where he had a wide circle of friends and readers. 


Few men now living have contributed more importantly to New 
Testament study than Adolf Jiilicher, professor of church history and 
New Testament exegesis in the University of Marburg. Adolf Jiilicher 
was born January 27, 1857, and attended gymnasium and university 
at Berlin. After a brief privat-dozentship in church history at Berlin, 
he became, in 1889, ordinary professor at Marburg, where he remained. 
Among his numerous writings his Einleitung in das Neue Testament 
has won him widest recognition as a leader of critical New Testament 
scholarship. _A portrait of Professor Jiilicher among his books forms 
the frontispiece of this issue of the Biblical World. 
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Book Reviews 


THE NEW EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT" 


This is the third part to be issued of the Cambridge University Press’s 
great edition of the Septuagint. The purpose of this edition is “to 
present clearly the evidence available for the reconstruction of the text 
or texts of the Septuagint.” The method adopted is the presentation of 
the text of Codex Vaticanus reprinted with but very slight modification 
from the smaller Cambridge edition of the Septuagint, previously 
prepared by Dr. Swete. This is accompanied by footnotes citing the 
variations of ‘all the Greek uncial MSS, of select Greek cursive MSS, 
of the more important versions, and of the quotations made by Philo 
and the earlier ecclesiastical writers.” The footnotes occupy on an 
average more than half of each page. The amount of labor represented 
in such an enterprise is enormous. The manuscripts collated number 
twenty-four uncials and thirty-two cursives, and in addition use has been 
made of the Holmes and Parsons collations for thirty-four more cursives, 
and the testimony of the daughter-versions of the Septuagint, viz., the 
Armenian, Bohairic, Sahidic, Ethiopic, Old Latin, Palestinian Aramaic, 
and Syro-hexaplar, has been recorded. 

Among the few new authorities quoted in Part III is the Washington 
Codex of Deuteronomy and Joshua noticed in the Biblical World, Vols. 
XXXI (1908), 138 ff.; XXXVI (1910), 204-9. The work has been 
in progress since 1895, though the first part was not ready for publica- 
tion till 1906. 

The form in which the edition is presented is worthy of all praise. 
The care with which the editors have done their work is also noteworthy. 
In a collation of Deut., chaps. 10 and 24, selected at random as a test, 
the following variations of the Freer Manuscripts were found not 
to be recorded: Deut. 10:16 pro 10:19 
ayarnoetar pro ayarnoete; 24:21, 22 tr. ante vs. 20. Variations jin 


t The Old Testament in Greek according to the Text of Codex Vaticanus Supplemented 

_ from Other Uncial Manuscripts, with a Critical Apparatus Containing the Variants of 

the Chief Ancient Authorities for the Text of the Septuagint. Edited by A. E. BROOKE 

and N. McLean. Vol. I; The Octateuch; Part III, Numbers and Deuteronomy. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1911. Demy 4to. Pp. vii+270. 15s. 
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spelling the editors do not record as a rule, e.g., eapis pro capes; 
oxeas pro orxias; atodwois pro arodwoes. 

This edition, splendid as it is, is only a single step toward the restora- 
tion of the original Septuagint text. The apparatus criticus here offers 
a conspectus of all the chief variants from the text of Codex Vaticanus. 
These variants are not classified nor estimated. The critical and com- 
plicated task outlined by Lagarde remains to be done. ° The various 
manuscripts must be studied in their interrelations and resemblances. 
They must be gathered into their groups or families. These in turn 
must be compared and freed from all elements that are evidently redac- 
tional. Thus by a slow and laborious process of minute examination 
and well-balanced evaluation we may ultimately arrive at the text of 
the Septuagint that lay behind the Hexaplaric, Lucianic, and Hesychian 
recensions. Meantime this edition, to use the words of Dr. Swete 
when he was looking forward to its publication, does “for the first time 
present to the critical scholar the essential documentary evidence, 
verified with scrupulous care, and arranged in a form at once com- 
pendious and helpful to research.” In performing this piece of arduous 
labor, the editors are rendering to all students of the Old Testament in 
general and the Septuagint in particular a service of incalculable value. 


J. M. Powis Smitu 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE RESURRECTION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT: 


To Paul the resurrection of the body meant a reproduction of the 
form of the body in heavenly substance that was unrelated to the earthly 
flesh. Such was also the view of the spiritually minded Jews of New 
Testament times, including Jesus and his first disciples, and in such terms 
the first Christians, including Paul, construed the resurrection of Jesus. 
And Jesus, who held himself destined for apocalyptic messiahship, had 
predicted his death and resurrection—he himself fixing the latter for the 
“third day” (in accordance with popular views—the connection with 
the “Scriptures” is an afterthought). The disciples believed this pre- 
diction and their faith was further confirmed by the addition and unpre- 
diéted evidence of the appearances, the objectivity of which (for faith) 
can never, be disproved. Jesus’ body remained in the tomb but this 
was irrelevant to the disciples’ idea of resurrection. The theory of 
resuscitation is due to later, materializing concepts, but even in the 

t The Resurrection in the New Testament. By CLAyTon R. Bowen, A.B., B.D. 
New York: Putnam, 1911. Pp. 490. $1.75. 
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Gospels, especially Luke and John, the purer view is still visible through 
the later dress, while in some (apocryphal) fragments the primitive 
tradition is maintained unimpaired. 

Such is the remarkably skilful reconstruction of Professor Bowen. 
None of the details are novel but he has combined them in a new way 
that avoids most of the difficulties that have beset similar reconstructions. 
And it would be hard to praise too highly the patience that has drawn 
up the almost endless array of subsidiary questions, with the authorities 
and arguments on both sides, while his own opinion is drawn invariably 
with critical finesse, tempered by a genuinely religious instinct. An 
appendix and various short digressions leave no doubt that he considers 
his purpose apologetic—some readers may label it “conservative.” 
Indeed, it is only the individual reader’s religious viewpoint that can 
determine the attitude toward some of the positions supported in the 
book. Some readers will feel that, after all, too much of what looks like 
the miraculous is left. And others will doubt the religious validity of 
a dualism that professedly excludes material substances from redemption. 
But, in any case, the question of the objective phenomena back of the faith 
in the appearances is beyond the reach of historical criticism—and the 
same seems to be true of the relation of Jesus’ earthly body to those 
phenomena. 

On purely historical grounds, however, it may be questioned whether 
the New Testament writers can be marshaled quite so clearly for the 
“spiritual” view as Professor Bowen contends. Paul is far from clear. 
I Cor. 6:12-20, especially with “flesh’—“‘body” in vs. 16, is a sore 
problem when all continuity of substance is denied, for fornication does 
not defile the form of the body. And in Rom. 8:23 it is very difficult 
to translate ‘“‘the destruction of our body and the substitution for it of 
another.”’ Nor is it quite legitimate to argue from what Paul ought to 
have taught in order to be consistent, for an over-consistency is not a 
Pauline failing. Moreover, the normative character of Pauline theology 
for early Christianity is assumed too lightly. From Jesus we certainly 
have no teaching touching body-continuity and from his first disciples 
(on Professor Bowen’s premises) we have no direct teaching touching 
any subject. But the most disappointing part of the book is the very 
inadequate discussion of the Jewish doctrinal background. Josephus 
is always dubious evidence’ on doctrinal matters and the ordinary 

t The man who hellenized the messianic expectation into ‘‘an ambiguous oracle 
—that certainly denoted the rule of Vespasian” and who hellenized the Baptist’s bap- 


tism into effecting ‘‘purity of body” may be justly suspected of having hellenized 
Pharisaic resurrection-doctrine into Pythagorean soul-migration. 
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rabbinical teaching is the resuscitation of the old bodies by new souls. 
It is to be hoped that ina second edition this deficiency will be corrected 
and that the New Testament lines will be traced backward as well as 
forward. Perhaps this tracing may involve a different statement of 
certain questions. 


Burton Scott EASTON 
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Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
Gray, G. B. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Isaiah. Vol. I. 

Introduction and Commentary on I-XXVII. [The International Critical 

Commentary.] New York: Scribner, 1912. Pp. cit472. $3.00. 

A characteristically careful and thorough piece of work. It is certainly the best 
existing English commentary on these chapters and is not surpassed by one in any 
other language. 

Wa tis, L. Sociological Study of the Bible. Chicago: The University of Chicago 

Press, 1912. Pp. xxxv+308. $1.50 net. 

An attempt to vindicate the legitimacy of a new method of approach to the Bible 


by an exhibition of the results thereby obtained. The volume will be found interesting 
and suggestive, if not always convincing. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
Kinc, Henry Cuurcuitt. The Ethics of Jesus. Being the William Belden Noble 
Lectures for 1909. New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. xii+2093. 50 cents net. 


President King’s helpful study on the Ethics of Jesus, published two years ago, is 
now reprinted in an inexpensive but attractive edition to meet the needs of a larger 
constituency. 


ARTICLES 
Kennepy, H. A. A. “St. Paul and the Mystery Religions.” Expositor, April 1912, 
pp. 289-305. 
Professor Kennedy presents some prolegomena to the study of the part played by 
the mystery religions in the thought of Paul, which subject he is to pursue in a series 


of articles in the Expositor. The opening article is a general one and deals with the 
Stoic revival under Posidonius, Orphism, and the like. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 


Buss, F. J. The Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine. [Lectures Delivered 
before Lake Forest College on the Foundation of the Late William Bross.] New 
York: Scribner, 1912. Pp. xiv+354. .$1.50. 

A concise presentation of the beliefs and practices of the various warring sects of 
the Holy Land. The author has spent many years among the people whose religions 
he describes and brings sympathetic appreciation and historical discrimination to his 
task. The result is one of the best volumes of the series. 

SLATTERY, CHARLES Lewis. Alexander Viets Griswold Allen (1841-1908). New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1911. Pp. xii+296. $2.00 net. 

This volume is a work of love. Professor Allen was a man who had a wonderful 
power of making friends as well as being a teacher and a church historian. As in the 
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case of most scholars, the account of Professor Allen’s life has not many dramatic 
episodes but it is a rich record of an unfolding personality. Particularly is this true 
of his early life as it came under the influence of various theological teachers and 
gradually through action and reaction found poise in the broad churchman’s point of 
view. This fact did not save him from misinterpretation and even the bitter criticism 
of men who differed from him in his scientific treatment of church questions, but it did 
prevent him from fully sympathizing with those phases of religion which have grown 
up outside of highly institutionalized church life. The present volume is a good illus- 
tration of biographical writing and is to be welcomed as a means of enabling a wider 
circle of admirers of Professor Allen’s work to gain something of an intimate knowledge 
of his choice spirit. 


Mark, H. Tutsteton. The Pedagogics of Preaching. New York: Fleming H. 

Revell Co. Pp. 92. 50 cents. 

Dr. Mark calls his book “A Short Essay in Practical Homiletics.” It is a very 
interesting contribution to homiletics from the standpoint of pedagogy. It is not 
at all an emphasis upon the didactic character of the sermon, but, in the finest spirit 
of the new education, an argument for psychological law in preaching. Whether there 
can be quite so detailed a similarity between the arrangement of the subject-matter of 
the sermon and the Herbartian method of teaching might be questioned. But the 
general similarity of mental attitude of teacher and preacher and of the interplay of 
mind with the pupils or hearers is perfectly clear. Preachers, whether young or 
experienced, will find the book suggestive. 
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ID Jesus ever live, or is he a mythical 
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Rome? To some this may be a startling 
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Sunday school, for religious 
education in schools and colleges, 
and for individual study of the Bible 
are published by the University of 
Chicago Press. They comprise 37 
volumes, providing material for every 
grade of students, from the kinder- 
garten to the college. Put yourself 
in touch with the editors, authors, 
and publishers of this series and ob- 
tain the advice of experts in grading 
your Sunday school, or in selecting 
textbooks for day school, study circle, 
or home use. 


Send for the new handbook of 150 pages, giving 
specimen pages from all books and much valuable 
information about graded work in religious education. 
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VIRGINIA 


By GHARLES HENRY AMBLER 


ROM the earliest colonial times 

Virginia was a land of sectional 
differences, which influenced to an 
important degree the course of her 
history. These differences and their 
results are treated in an able book 
by Charles Henry Ambler entitled 
Sectionalism in Virginia. Extensive 
research in the archives at Charles- 
ton, Richmond, and Washington, 
and the examination of numerous 
documents have given the author 
material which throws much new 
light on Virginia’s internal troubles 
in ante-bellum days. 

Mr. Ambler has divided his 
material into three periods, the first 
beginning with colonial times and 
ending with Bacon’s rebellion; the 
second including the emigration into 
the Piedmont, the’ Revolution, and 
the Constitutional Convention of 
1829-1830; and the third begin- 
ning with the demand of the Trans- 
Alleghany section for a greater voice 
in the state government, which led 
to dismemberment just before the 
Civil War. 

Twelve maps illustrating the vote 
on important resolutionsare scattered 
through the book. 


376 pp. s12mo cloth postpaid $1.64 
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not the original language, of the con- 
stitutions or fundamental laws of the Argen- 
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Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Germany,? Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States. These constitutions have not here- 
tofore been available in any one English 
collection, and a number of them have not 
before appeared in English translation. 

Each constitution is preceded by a 
brief historical introduction, and is followed 
by a select list of the most important books 
dealing with the government of the country 
under consideration. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By BENJAMIN M. DAVIS, Professor of Agricultural Education in 
Miami University 170 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid, $1.12 


this book Professor Benjamin M. Davis has attacked the problem of the 

co-ordination of all the agencies now at work on the problem of agricultural 

education. He has performed a service which will be appreciated by all who 
have any large knowledge of the problem and of the difficulties which the move- 
ment encounters. He has made:an effort to canvass the whole field and to give 
a detailed exposition of the forces employed in building up a rational course of 
agricultural education. He has presented more fully than anyone else the 
materials which define the problem and which make it possible for the teacher to 
meet it intelligently. The annotated bibliography at the end of the book will do 
much to make the best material available for anyone desiring to get hold of this 
material through independent study. The book serves, therefore, as a general 
introduction to the study of agricultural education. 
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at an_ unhea low 
That is wh can offer you 
the best of t but 
used—at about one fourth 
maker’s price. 


af the brand-new Aa 


Guts nog time for writing in half. 
bles your output in thought. 
Teasaue men and women write 
—sermons, lectures, schoolwork, 
literary work on ‘the machine. 
Also letters, estimates, specifica- 
tions, documents, etc. All of them 
look better and read easier. With- 
out a psuriter you are handi- 
capped 100 % in your work. 


You Learn in One Day 


to operate this Smith Premier. It 
is so simple you’ll be surprised. 
he rst evening you_ can 
write> a letter on it. In a 
week you write as fast as with 
= pen. In a month twice as 
ast. 


$26! 


For practical use, year in and 
year out, there is no other type- 
writer that will give Me better 
service L the Smit premier. 


use throughout the 


‘American Factory Rebuilt ” 


The Smith Premier typewriter 
we offer you has just gone 
through our factory. Our ex- 

rt workmen have examined 
it thoroughly, and replaced 
every weak part with a new part. 

Thoroughly reconstructed, 
realigned and readjusted 
performs like new. 
finished and < 66 
looks like new. 


Free Trial 


Sign the coupon below and mail at 
once, and we will write you how you 
can examine and try this typewriter 
in your own home—to prove to your 
satisfaction that it is exactly as we say. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
345 Broadway, New York 

Please mail me full particulars 
of the Free Trial Offer of a Smith 
Premier Typewriter for $26.00 
without any obligation or ex- 
pense on my part, as advertised in 
The University of Chicago Press. 


The University of Chicago Press 


FOREIGN AGENCIES 
FOR BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


British Empire . 
THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C., England 


Continental Europe 
TH. STAUFFER 
Universititsstrasse 26, Leipzig, Germany 


Japan and Korea 
THE MARUZEN-KABUSHIKI-KAISHA 


11-16 Nihonbashi Tori Sanchome, Tokyo, Japan 


INQUIRIES AND ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


Fue, 
Fally Guaranteed 
That’s the 
“2 your machine. 
work mg + 
AAATEBB 


Che Association Commerce 
cordially invites 
Lo Bold their next conyertton 
in He City of Chicago — 
fow concrete reasons for your consideration are outlined Herein 


Signed Gaorge M: Gpangle 


MANAGER BUREAU OF CONVENTIONS 


The above is a facsimile of the invitation accepted by the National Education Association to hold its summer meeting 
in Chicago, July 6-12 inclusive, and the “concrete reasons” on which such action was based are given below. 


CHICAGO 
CHICAGO IS CENTRALLY LOCATED 
TWENTY-EIGHT GREAT TRUNK LINES CENTER HERE 
CHICAGO CONVENTIONS ARE WELL ATTENDED 
FIFTY-MILLION PEOPLE LIVE WITHIN ANIGHTS RIDE OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO HAS MAGNIFICENT HOTELS.THE BEST OF SERVICE.MODERATE PRICE 
THREE HUNDRED CONVENTIONS MET IN CHICAGO LAST YEAR 
CHICAGO !S ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE TO CONVENTION DELEGATES 


THE HOSPITALITY OF CHICAGO IS EXTENDED TO You 


JULY 6-12, 1912 
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She DIVINITY SCHOOL 


he University of Chicago 
SUMMER QUARTER, 1912 


First Term Begins June 17 
Second Term Begins July 25 


OURSES will be offered in the Old Testament by Professors Price, Smith of 
Meadville Theological School, Harper, Breasted, J. A. Bewer of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Willett, and Deutsch of Hebrew Union College; New 

Testament by Professors Burton, Votaw, Goodspeed, and Case; Systematic 
Theology by Professors Henry Churchill King of Oberlin College and Smith; 
‘Church History by Professors Moncrief, Walker, and Gates; Practical Theology by 


Professors Soares, Greene, and A.S. Hoyt of Auburn Theological Seminary ; Practical . 


Sociology by Professor Henderson; Public Speaking by Professors Blanchard and 
Nelson; Music by Mr; Stevens; Disciples’ Divinity by Professors Gates and Willett. 
Courses in other Departments of the saiuatyesra are open to students in the 
Divinity School. 


Address the Dean for further information 


The University of Chicago 
FFERS instruction during the Summer Quarter on the same basis 
as during the other quarters of the academic year. 

: The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools, and the 

professional schools provide. courses in Arts, Literature, Science, Law, 

Medicine, Education, and Divinity. Instruction is given by regular 

members of the University staff, which is augmented in the summer by 

appointment of professors and instructors from other institutions. 


First Term June TT July 24 
Second Term July 25~August 30 


Detailed information will-be sent upon application. 


‘THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO | 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BAK ER’S 
| Breakfast. Cocoa 


Is of Unequaled Quality 


For delicious natural 


food value, the most 
important requisites 
of a good cocoa, it is 
the standard. 


Trade-Mark On Every 
Package 


flavor, delicate aroma, Pe 
absolute purity and £2 


The Odorless 
Disinfectant 
Prevents Disease 


A colorless liquid which instantly righ 
foul odors and disease-breeding matter. It 
is stronger, safet and cheaper than cafbolic 


- acid and does not cover one odor. with 


another. Sold everywhere in full 
bottles. .Write Henry B. Platt, 42 Clif St, 


N.Y., for new copy of Platt-études free. 6 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL 
*T0. THE CONDITION: 
OFTHE 
TOTHIG END: 
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WALTER BAKER & L 
: CO. LTD. |§ 
8 | Dorchester, Mass. Established 1780 | § 
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